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MORE POWER 


SMOOTHER POWER 
V-8 OF COURSE! 


Again this year, Meteor is miles ahead with exciting new 
styling innovations and interior beauty. Three great new 
F Meteor lines for °54 offer a wider choice of beautiful models. 
3 GREAT LINES There are the dramatically styled Rideau models embodying ° 
OF STYLE-SETTING a host of valuable “extras”, and the superb Meteor Niagara 
line, both powered ahead with a new, smoother 125 Hp. V-8 
BEAUTIES FOR 1954 engine. Meteor for °54 offers finer features—new Power 
Brakes*, Master-Guide Power Steering*, Merc-O-Matic 
Drive*, Touch-O-Matic Overdrive* and Standard Transmis- 
sion. See and drive the new °54 Meteor now! 


* Optional at extra cost on certain models, 


Pe cure INVITED...TRY NEW “METEOR WONDER RIDE" BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
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This BIG BEN is * 


suits his mood to yours 


forceful felio, 


BIG BEN LOUD ALARM. His tick that you can 


hear is for those who love the constant reassurar ce 


that all is well. And his deep, intermittent “fire 
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} alarm” gong wakes the heaviest sleeper. The world’s 
best-known alarm clock, Big Ben Loud Alarm costs 
$7.50. With luminous dial, he is one dollar more. 


his BIG BEN is gentle Chap 


BIG BEN CHIME ALARM. His quiet tick is for 


those who do not consider the tick of a clock to be 


a lullaby. He has a two-voice alarm. When it 
time to rouse you, “first he whisper then he 
shouts” sig Ben Chime Alarm costs $8.50. With 


luminous dial, he is one dollar mors 


Here, indeed, is a faithful friend who suits his mood to yours. For there 


are two Big Bens to choose from. Big Ben Loud Alarm is a forceful fellow with a tick ; 


you can hear, and he wakes you with a booming, intermittent call. Big Ben Chime Alarm is a 


gentle soul whose tick is quiet, and when he calls you 


So take your choice. Light sleeper or heavy sleeper, there’s a companionable 
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err 
first he whispers...then he shouts’’. 


Big Ben that fits your moods and kéeps you on time. 


BANTAM ELECTRIC 
ALARM. This good 
ooking little chap is 
only 3 high. Cheer- 
ful, clear-toned bell 
alarm. Ivory or ma- 
hogany finish, $4.95, 
Luminous dial. $5.95. 
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5 SPHINX ELECTRIC ALARM. 
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WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED 


Peterborough, Ontario 
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How much is Democracy 
in Asia worth? 


OW THAT Prime Minister St. Laurent is off to visit India and Pakistan 
and Ceylon it seems a good time for another look at Canada’s program of 
aid to these new Commonwealth partners. 

So far our contribution has totaled $76.6 millions in the three years since 
the Colombo Plan started. It will be at least twice that amount hy the time the 
plan is completed in 1957, for Canada is putting in a little more than twenty-five 
millions each year. 

Twenty-five millions a year would build a lot of hospitals right here in 
Canada. It would bring some welcome capital development to our own “‘under- 
developed areas.’’ Why are we building a cement plant in the Punjab instead 
of a fish-freezing plant in Seldom-Come-By? 

To their eternal credit the Canadian people have already answered that 
question when they endorsed through their spokesmen fn all four political 
parties— the decision to enter the Colombo Plan in the first place. Many of 
us are hard up and some of us are in real distress, but not one of us in this rich 
country is starving. Famine here is a word in the Old Testament, or at most 
a word in the newspapers under an exotic foreign date line. But they would 
have had a famine in Pakistan last year and several million people might have 
died without the emergency help that came from Canada and the United States. 

We like to think that was the main factor in Canada’s decision -the harsh 
and simple fact of human need. But there were other reasons, less altruistic but 
no less honorable, for the act of statesmanship we supported in 1950 and 1951. 
Four hundred million people in Southeast Asia, free again after several centuries, 
are trying out a new political system which we have recommended to them. 
The big powers in their immediate neighborhood -China and Soviet Russia 
~ have a different system which some Asians rather hanker to try. It’s worth 
a lot to us, we decided in 1951, to have Asia’s experiment with democracy turn 
out well. 

Already we've proved that decision wise and sound. The Colombo Plan 
is actually working—-its results are beginning to show. One of its aims, for 
instance, was to bring six million acres more land under cultivation through 
new irrigation works. Already, in India alone, three and a half million new 
acres are being farmed, and this example could be reproduced in part at least 
in all the participating countries of Southeast Asia. The Asian democracies are 
stronger and healthier because they are getting real help from the Western 
democracies. Communism can’t make either half of that boast —China is in a 
mess, and Russia’s giving her no effective help. 

But the difficulties of the immediate future have grown, too. The Asian 
countries have been hit by the sudden drop in prices of their major exports, at a 
time when the prices of their-imports--especially the capital goods they need 
to complete the Colombo Plan—are stationary or even up a bit. They need 
more help. 

They won't fail even if they don’t get it. These new democracies have 
demonstrated courage, resource and good cheer in the face of worse troubles 
than they have now, and they can probably get through with no more than the 
help they’re getting. 

But if we judged our share of the task aright in 1951, that share’s a little 
larger now. Canada endorsed and applauded the original decision ~surely the 
same people would vote now to finish the job on the scale we anne in the 
first place, even if it takes a bit more of our money. 
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No other dictating machine ever built 
offers you all these advantages! 


1. Functionally designed for dictation. 


2. Exclusive plastic Dictabelt. Unmatched for 
clarity and easy use. 


3. "See where you are” visibility. 
4. Automatic voice pilot. 


5. "Natural dictation” Master-Mike—start- 
stop, automatic playback. 


+ Two-speaker playback. 


6 

7. New positive correction system. 

8. New one-hand, one-motion controls. 

9. Automatic built-in features keep you dictat- 
ing smoothly. 

10. Magnesium-built, A.D. or A.C./D.C. for 
practical portability. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Makers of TIME-MASTER “5"— 
the world’s finest dictating machine 
“Dictaphone"’ is co registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Designed for perfect dictation 
—designed for you! 


Now Dictaphone brings you the for all or any part of our FREE 3- 
matchless TIME-MASTER “5”! point service: (1) your copy of our 
Here is a dictating machine de- __‘Ulustrated booklet “SUCCESS 
signed for effortless dictation written with your objective in mind, 

‘ (2) a visit by our consultant on 
wherever and whenever you wish, nt 
e types of written communication (he 
whatever you want to dictate. Here : 


can help improve your dictation sys- 
s a dictating machine designe ‘ 
is a di 5 ' gned 0 tem—save you time and money 


you (3) a demonstration of the NEW 
ette Ms get more fone in less time! Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 5” 
Clip and mail the coupon today (no obligation). ( 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 


ee eeu eee ae owe 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LTD., DEPT. M-302, 
629 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


I would tike 


My free copy of descriptive folder S ‘ ; 
A visit from your consultant on * 
A ponstr n of t rimMt 
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“Secondary Invad- 
ers” Are Germs of the Pnevu- 
monia and “Strep Types- 
“secondary 
as well os germ-types not 


can be quickly reduced in 
Listerine Antiseptic 


Among the 


These, and other 


vaders, 
shown, 
number by the 


gargle. 


(2) Hemoohilus influ- 
(4) Prewmo 
salivariws. 


ut 
mococeus Type 
genes 
3) Streptococcus 
enzae = S -eptococey 
coceus ly 


(1) Prew 


pe 11, (5) 


W HATEVER ELSE YOU bo, gargle Listerine 
Antiseptic at the first hint of a sneeze, 


sniffle, cough or scratchy throat due to a cold. 
Kills Germs on Throat Surfaces 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on 
throat surfaces to kill millions of germs, in 
cluding those called “secondary invaders.” 
See panel above. These are the very bac 
teria that often are responsible for so much 
of a cold’s misery when they stage a mass 


invasion of the body through throat tissues. 


Prompt Action... 
can often help head them off 


or lessen their severity 


Listerine Antiseptic is so efficient because, 
used early and often, it frequently helps halt 
such a mass invasion ... helps nip the cold 


in the bud, so to speak. 


Fewer Colds and Sore Throats in Tests 
Remember, tests made over a 12-year period 
in great industrial plants disclosed this rec- 
ord: That twice-a-day Listerine Antiseptic 
users had fewer colds, generally milder colds, 
and fewer sore throats than non-users. 


Lambert Puarmacat Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


At the first sign of a cold or sore throat— 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC — Quick! 


Made in Caoncda 


Those Happy Days at Harbord 


OME HONORS COME later in life than others and, therefore, 

I was gently touched the other day when two letters arrived from 

Harbord Collegiate Institute, Toronto. One was from a young 
lady as head of the alumni association and the other was from the 
principal, supporting her request. All that she asked for were some 
memories of the three years that J spent in that emporium of learning. 
Apparently the alumni has a quarterly or annual publication which 
keeps in touch with those who have enjoyed a Harbord education. 

I at once decided to accede to the request but fifty years make 
a long road for memory to travel. I was twelve years old when I 
passed my entrance examination and fifteen when I left Harbord as 
a finished product. Yet those years remain surprisingly vivid. It is 
far easier to remember them than the same length of time in the 1920s 
or 1930s. - 

The principal of Harbord was Mr. Spotton, a little man of much 
earnestness and considerable dignity. My brother had gone there 
before me and so had one of my younger aunts and a female cousin. 
“We look to you for big things,” said principal Spotton. ‘The others 
were very good students.” 

Because of the modest marks I 
had scored in the entrance examina- 
tion I was put in the lowest form 
of my year. There was an equal 
number of boys and girls and almost 
at once I- was greatly struck with 
the curls of Shirley Newcombe. I 
ask her pardon for thus publicizing 
her but, on the other hand, her 
name has undoubtedly been merged 
since then in the nomenclature of 
marriage. 

There were some striking per- 
sonalities among the teachers. We 
feared and liked Tommy Strath, 
our arithmetic teacher. He often 
smoked a pencil and was beautifully 
sardonic on occasion. That pencil 
fascinated me. He would place it 
in his mouth, inhale its rich fragrance 
and even tap the imaginary ashes 
with his little finger. Unhappily the 
science of arithmetic interested me 
much less. Like algebra and Euclid Box as a schoolboy. “! wonder 
it was a closed book that never if the teachers didn't try to 
opened for me more than its first cram too much into our heads.” 
few pages. 

There was another teacher named Carstairs who, being somewhat 
flamboyant in his dress, achieved an effect of untidy elegance which 
added much to the drab setting of the schoolroom. I think he taught 
us Latin but I would not take my oath on that. 

Latin fascinated me from the very first day that we were presented 
with mensa, mensae and all the rest of the conjugations which could 
concern so mundane a thing as a table. Latin is so satisfying, so 
reliable, so fundamental. It was the only subject in which I excelled 
and, although memory can be an awful liar, I think I was the head of 
the class in it. 

Education is a tremendous subject and we owe eternal gratitude 
to the teachers who strive so hard to impart its secret to the young. 
Yet looking back nearly half a century I wonder if they did not cram 
too much into our heads and if the cramming was as skilfully done as 
might have been the case. 

Quite rightly we were taught English history and duly learned 
that there had been three Richards, four Georges and seven Edwards 
on the English throne. What earthly use was there in learning when 
a king reigned unless we were told what happened to the country 
during the period? } 

It is possible that we were taught about the industrial revolution 
that altered the whole character of England and changed the face of 
the world, but I doubt it. Probably we were better informed on the 
glory of the sixteenth century because of the Armada but I si!l] think 
that a nation’s story Continued on page 44 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


at Ottawa 


Are We Nearer Our Own Flag? 


O DOUBT Conservatives will 

find plenty to embarrass them 

in the new year, but at least 
they have been delivered from one 
tight spot by the equally embarrassed 
Liberals. They won’t have to go 
through a debate on Bona Arsenault’s 
bill for a distinctive Canadian flag. 

Liberals have persuaded their col- 
league Arsenault to defer second read- 
ing of his bill (that’s when debate 
takes place) until after he has had 
private chats with party whips, 
including Liberal whips of all the 
provincial groups. Arsenault says he 
hopes to get unanimous agreement 
from them, and through them from 
their party caucuses, on his cherished 
plan for a Canadian flag. 

It’s taken for granted that Arsen- 
ault will fail to get agreement from 
any party, let alone from all. (That’s 
why the major parties find this topic 
so distressing they can’t reconcile 
Quebec opinion with majority opinion 
elsewhere, on the issue of whether to 
include the Union Jack.) But even 
if Arsenault then insists on moving 
second reading of his bill, Conserva- 
tives need have no worry. The 
Liberals are determined to choke off 
debate right at the start. 

Someone will move the ‘‘six 
months’ hoist,’”’ death sentence of 
private members’ bills. Presumably 
the axe will be swung by Jack 
Pickersgill, Secretary of State, who 
under the terms of Arsenault’s bill 
would be required to choose a new 
flag design. 


CONSERVATIVES find the ques- 
tion just as thorny as Liberals do, 
but it may well have been their fault 
that Bona Arsenault brought in his 
bill at all. They couldn’t resist 


making fun of him for having, as 
they put it, voted against his own 
resolution on the same subject, when 
it was debated early in December. 

Arsenault’s resolution had called 
for another “‘flag committee”’ like the 
one which wrestled with the problem 
in 1946, and which split fifteen to 
eight between a Jack and a non-Jack 
design. Conservatives faced the issue 
with apprehension. If they plumped 
for a Union Jack in the position of 
honor, they knew they’d lose votes 
in Quebec; if they didn’t plump for 
the Jack, many a True Blue Tory 
heart would break. They caucused 
anxiously, decided that George Drew 
himself should make the party’s 
only speech on the subject and that 
he should try to fix the whole re- 
sponsibility for a national] flag upon 
the Liberal Government. This he did 
very skilfully. The party then sat 
back to pray that Liberals, CCFers 
and Social Crediters would ‘“‘talk out”’ 
Arsenault’s resolution and not let it 
come to a vote. 

Their hopes were more than ful- 
filled. Liberals turned out to be even 
more embarrassed, for the same 
reasons. Their Quebecers and a lone 
Torontonian backed Arsenault to the 
hilt, but British Columbia Liberais 
hummed and hawed for forty minutes 
apiece, speaking with agonized eyes 
on the clock and saying nothing in 
particular. Finally, with half an 
hour still to go before six o’clock and 
the end of this painful debate, Jack 
MacDougall, of Vancouver, gave up 
the struggle. He moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which meant in 
practice the shelving or pigeon-holing 
of the whole question. 

Liberals, including the hapless Bona 


Arsenault, Continued on page 42 
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‘But | tell you my husband had nothing to do with it!’ 


Cartoon by Grassick 
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QUESTIONS 


OF ETIQUETTE 


chould a Heston 

Coot Gueitt 
As a the host and hostess sit at 
opposite ends of the table. The woman of honour : 
should the right of the host: the 
gentleman of honour at the right of the hostess, ‘ 
Never seat husbands and wives side by side. 
It’s important, in so many ways, that we have a ; 
knowledge of the correct thing to do. And what a 
delightful satisfaction we have when 
we're these tricky matters! But 
there’s tricky about making the right 
choice for your personal stationery . when you i 
select Barber-Ellis CAMEO Stations ry, you knou it 
will reflect your good taste! : 
Cameo Stationery comes in deluxe gift cabinets 
as well as in smaller-size boxes and in “ope n stock” 
There ‘ choice of Deckle and Vellum : 
qualities prices to sult every purse, 4 
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*Chrysler New Yorker DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan 


h.p. performance 


Ama ZING NO-CLUTCH ATIVING 
Yours is the unmistakable aura of leadership when you drive a 
. beautiful 1954 Chrysler. For its impeccable appearance says you own the leader— 
its magnificent performance says you drive the leader. ; 
The mighty 235 h.p. FirePower engine gives you performance 
= 
without equal . .. instant response... an extra margin of power for an extra 
: margin of safety. PowerF/ite, tinest of fully-automatic drives, 
; gives you no-shift, no-clutch driving at its 
easiest and simplest. Power Brakes, standard on all V-8 models, 
Z and Full-Time Power Steering* round out the 4 
: effortless control that’s yours—in a beautiful Chrysler. 
e Yes—you'll be the leading man in any company when 
your friends look admiringly and remark— ’ 
dri Chrysler”’ 
See you arive a Unrysier 
; ‘Full-Time Power Steering is available at extra cost on all 1954 Chrystlers. 
MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


PROUDLY DISPLAYED BY YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER 
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Communism’s big four. Marx, Engels. Lenin and Stalin, led parade commemorating Russian capture of Bucharest in 1914. Tim Buck’s portrait was carried too 


& “YOUR NAME AND COUNTRY, please,” ihe fat little man in the 
Vienna office of the Communist Youth Organization asked politely. 

] % ee <q & “John Lofft, Canada,” I told him. He shuffled through a huge stack 
of red, green and brown passports until he came to a blue one. 


& 
a 


“Your transit visa for Hungary and your visitor's visa for Rumania 
are inside,”’ he said. “They are on separate pieces of paper, not 
stamped in your passport, you understand, for your protection in 


¢ case your country does not approve of this visit. 
‘“‘Your train leaves from the Vienna East Station. You should buy 
wit a ticket to Briick on the Austro-Hungarian frontier. Beyond that all 
arrangements have been made and there will be no expense, Food will 


be provided once you have entered Hungary. A pleasant journey, 
comrade.”’ 


Only three hours before, I had left my passport at the Youth 

j Organization office in this grim greystone building at 12 Prinz Ugend- 
Se omrades strasse in the Soviet zone of Vienna. Now | possessed not merely per- 

mission to enter Rumania, but an invitation to be the guest of a 

country which for more than five years had been virtually closed to 

Westerners. Even dipiomats had had difficulty getting in. I re- 


membered the warning given me by a young British attaché I had met 
on the train to Vienna: ““You could wait indefinitely before they let 


Story and pictures by JOHN LOFFT 


This young Canadian went to a “peace” rally behind the 
Iron Curtain with a Communist-front group. Now he tells 


the strange story of exactly what he did and what he saw 


Canadians fraternize with Germans in “hour of 


In Lofft’s group it was a flop. | A BONUS-LENGTH FEATURE CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


friendship.” 
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 LOFFT’S CAMERA SLIMPSES 


Since few citizens own cars. Bucharest is a pedestrian’s paradise. Lofft took this picture at high noon on 


a main thoroughfare. A few days later streets were filled with marching delegates from many countries. 


Left: At every stop workers who had been ordered out by radio gave a “spontaneous” welcome to peace 


delegates’ train, At right is Ministry of the Interior Building, heavily guarded by police. Citizens avoid it. 


Among places Lofft visited on tour was a Nazi concentration camp at Auschwitz. Poland, where four million 


persons died in gas chambers. Buildings and grounds are carefully preserved by Poles for the tourists. 


John Lofft who was born in 
Toronto in 1931 is in his 2 
third year of medicine at ae 

the University of Toronto, A 


JOHN LOFFT 


you in. Why, it took me, diplomatic status and all, 
eleven months to get clearance to Bucharest after I 
received a transfer to the British Embassy there.” 

I could only conclude that a rather furtive little 
Toronto organization called the Canadian Youth 
Festival Committee had more influence at the 
frontiers of the Iron Curtain than the British 
diplomatic service. At any rate, last summer that 
committee opened the door for me into the most 
remarkable and revealing six weeks of my life —a 
month and a half in the Communist satellite cities 
of Bucharest, Warsaw and Cracow, and traveling 
through Hungary, Rumania, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The key to that door was my registration 
as a participant at the World Festival of Youth and 
Students for Peace and Friendship, held in Bucha- 
rest from August 2 to August 16. i 

When I entered the Vienna East Station it looked 
as if a carnival was in progress. Hundreds of young 
men and women, many in gaudy national costumes, 
were milling about, singing and dancing. Loud- 
spe ikers blared songs in Italian, French, Spanish 
and languages I did not recognize. I had been told 
in the Youth Organization office that there would be 
delegates from Italy, France, Africa and South 
America on the train, but I was not prepared for 
this animated mob scene. I pushed my way to a 
window and paid sixteen schillings——sixty-four 
cents for a ticket to Hegyeshalom. Then I let 
myself be carried by the tide toward the platform. 
The sides of all the carriages were chalked with 
“peace and friendship’”’ slogans in half a dozen 
languages. 

I watched a group of Italian boys and girls 
greeting an embarrassed Russian soldier who was 
obviously not accustomed to being vigorously em- 
braced by the citizenry. He also did not quite 
know how to cope with having his hat and his coat 
buttons removed as souvenirs. He was obviously 
relieved at the cry of “‘all aboard.’’ There were no 
signs of other Canadian delegates, so I accepted the 
invitation of a group of Chileans to travel with 
them. 

My journey into the other half of our divided 
world had properly started in Toronto last spring 
when I booked passage on a ship sailing for Ger- 
many at the end of May. I did not have enough 
money for the trip, but I made the booking just in 
case my finances took a turn for the better. Then 
one day in April a classmate in third year medicine 
at the University of Toronto — a boy we knew to be 
a “progressive” (the polite term for Communist 
among ‘“‘progressives’”’ themselves) spoke to me 
after a lecture. 

“T hear you’re going to Europe this summer,” he 
said casually. I told him I was doing some wishful 
thinking in that direction. He said it might be 
interesting to see something of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. ‘‘You might be able to go to the 
World Youth Festival in Bucharest,” he suggested. 
“We hear so much about these countries that it 
would be interesting to find out the truth.” 

I said it would be interesting, but impossible. 

“Perhaps not,” he said. “If you like I’ll have 
someone telephone you- someone who knows how 
it. might be done.”’ 

Sure enough, a few days later a telephone call 
informed me that the first meeting of the Canadian 
Festival Committee would be held the following 
night at an address on Walker Avenue. When I 
knocked at the door at the appointed time I was 
greeted by a bespectacled girl who told me she was 
Mrs. Shirley Cook. Later I learned that she was the 
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aaughter of Dr. James Endicott, leader of the 
Communist-front Canadian Peace Council, who 
had recently won the Stalin Peace Prize. 

In the small living room were seven or eight 
young men and women listening raptly to eerie 
sounds coming from a scratchy phonograph record. 
Shirley motioned me to an empty chair. The girl in 
the next seat whispered that we were hearing a 
chorus of Chinese school children sing about their 
homeland. 

1 looked around the room. Over the mantelpiece 
hung a cardboard sign with a peace slogan written 
in Latin. I recognized only one of the company. He 
was Stan Linkovitch, tall and lean with a boyish 
face under an overgrown brush-cut,’ with whom I 
had gone to school five years before in London, 
Ont. I had heard that he had come to Toronto and 
joined some “‘progressive’’ organization. 

Stan was the chairman for the evening, but 
Shirley did most of the talking. In an eager voice 
she expiained that the Youth Festival in Bucharest 
would be attended by delegates from a hundred 
nations. There would be cultural presentations of 
songs and dances, including, she hoped, Canada. 
There would be Friendly meetings, Friendly dis- 
cussions, Friendly sports competitions. : 

The only qualification for eligibility to attend, 
she said, was a desire to build peace and friendship. 
That seemed to me a modest requirement; but, 
faced with money problems, I enquired the cost of 
the junket. Shirley assured me that the only costs 
would be a thirty-dollar registration fee to be paid 
to the Canadian committee, and two dollars a day 
for the fourteen days of the festival in Bucharest. 
Apart from that, from the time a registered delegate 
or observer arrived at the border of any of the 
Soviet bloc countries all expenses would be “‘ar- 
ranged for.” 

After the Bucharest Festival, Shirley added, the 
Canadian delegates would probably be invited to 
visit various People’s Democracies—-all expenses 
paid. She said she was expecting additional details 
on those invitations from her brother, Steve 
Endicott, who was working for the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth in Budapest. Later she 
told me that I might be interested in going to 
Warsaw after the festival to attend the Inter- 
national Union of Students’ congress. 

*‘Perhaps,”’ she said, ‘‘the Students’ Administra- 
tive Council of the University of Toronto might 
accredit you as its official observer. If not, you can 
still go as an independent observer.” 

I never did learn the sponsorship, if any, of the 
Canadian Festival Committee. It seemed to have 
been formed for the sole purpose of promoting par- 
ticipation in the Bucharest festival by any Can- 
adian group that was actually or potentially 
“progressive.” Most of those who attended 
meetings were members of the Canadian Peace 
Council and the Canadian Youth Friendship 
League, which I realized were Communist-front 


organizations. 
A Very Mature “Youth” 


After the first meeting the committee rented a 
small office on Spadina Avenue, and Shirley was 
installed as secretary. Meetings were held each 
week, and Shirley usually opened them with a 
pep-talk on the matter of registration fees. Unless 
these were paid she could not carry on. Moreover, 
she pointed out, in anticipation of a good registra- 
tion she had reserved fifty passages on a trans- 
Atlantic ship sailing early in July. Each week 
Shirley also reported the replies of various organiza- 
tions across Canada she had contacted. 

Some strange issues arose at the meetings. The 
Bucharest affair was called a youth festival, and 
we had to decide how old was a youth. Shirley 
announced that a thirty-eight-year-old worker had 
applied for registration. I felt that the meeting was 
about to vote him down, when Shirley applied a 
powerful argument: 

“He has been ousted from his union for being too 
active.”’ 

This changed the attitude of the meeting. For his 
martyrdom the mature youngster was given the 
honorary status of Continued on page 54 
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BAYONETS AND MILK LINES FILLES THE STREETS 


AFTER TH 


Russian-built tanks rumbled on streets where students from i hundred countri valked in prose 


and frie ndship.” Propaganda broadcasts said they showed the “sol d irity ol Soviet Rumanian frie ndship 


Food queues were banned during the Bucharest peace festival so that there'd be plenty for everybody wher 
| 


the throngs of visitors surged in. But one week later, Lofft made this picture of women lined up for milk 


Rumanian troops with fixed bayonets goose-stepped along route of previous week's peace parade, Canadia 


Lofft was delayed in his departure for Warsaw and so was still in Bucharest for this displ iv of “fr endship 
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Where once the soil was parched 
and barren there is now the 


ditch for the life-giving streams, 


loe 


Stack of silver-grey sugar beets 
dwarfs a Lethbridge worker. This 
is the area’s most important crop. 


Fear that the thirsty Thirties will return haunts every prairie farmer except those who work near 


Lethbridge. Here’s how The Ditch turned southern Alberta into the richest land in the west 


LD-TIMERS in Lethbridge, Alberta’s third 

city, still scoff at a report made ninety-three 

years ago by the late Capt. John Palliser. 
Palliser was an English explorer and geologist who 
traveled across western Canada, penciled a lopsided 
fifty-million-acre triangle on his map of the prairies 
and informed Her Majesty’s colonial office: ‘‘This 
area is more or less arid desert. It can never be 
expected to be occupied by settlers.” 

His prophecy was partially fulfilled. Settlers did 
go into Palliser’s triangle but two hundred and fifty 
thousand of them were sent trudging out by the 
drought of the 1930s. Today, despite a recent string 
of good crops, the dust-bowl farmers of southern 
Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta rarely count on 
security. They feel that sooner or later dry years 
may return. 

But in the lower left corner of the triangle, about 
a hundred and thirty miles south of Calgary, 
Lethbridge laughs at Pailiser and the drought. 
For Lethbridge has water the difference between 


By ROBERT COLLINS 


prosperity and poverty on the prairies. It is the 
birthplace of Canadian irrigation or, as irrigation 
farmers put it, “the ditch.” It is the shopping 
centre for the richest, most heavily populated 
agricultural land in the west-——a iand which 
supports one hundred thousand people and last 
year produced one hundred and forty million dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat, sheep, cattle, sugar beets, 
potatoes, peas, beans, corn and cucumbers. Leth- 
bridge is the city that licked the drought. 

Of nine hundred thousand irrigated acres in 
Canada, seventy-two percent are in Alberta, sixty 
percent are within one hundred miles of Lethbridge 

and the ditch is still advancing. Eventually 
Alberta hopes to have two million four hundred 
thousand acres under irrigation. 


The life-giving water begins its journey to 
Lethbridge in trickling Rocky Mountain streams. 
It swells into the Waterton, St. Mary, Oldman, 
Belly, Milk and Bow Rivers. It bides its time 
in quiet reservoirs like the seventeen-mile storage 
basin of the St. Mary River Dam, forty miles 
southwest of the city. Then it hurries through 
meandering canals, hurdles gullies and ravines in 
huge pipe-shaped siphons, gushes into thousands 
of field-side ditches and finally, through gravity 
flow and sprinkler pipes, gently gives itself to the 
thirsty land. 

In Lethbridge in summer the drab Alberta 
prairie suddenly changes into small lush farms 
laced with blue ditches or bathed in the silvery 
mist of irrigation sprinklers. The city itself is flat 
and green, with thirty thousand trees planted by 
hand forty-three years ago and watered from an 
irrigation ditch which at that time ran down a 
main street. Today the streets flow with prosper- 
ous businessmen and Continued on. page 51 


Because of irrigation Lethbridge is no ordinary prairie town. Years of steady income from verdant surroundings have made it rich, comfortable and complacent. 
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Where angels and editors would fear to tread, 


the best-selling author of The Art of Plain Talk now says 
Grammar 


Waste Time! 


Insistence on “‘correct and formal” English is a kind of neurosis, he claims. Why should we slavishly 


follow the fuzzy precepts of some eighteenth-century clergymen? 


BY DR. RUDOLF FLESCH 


A LARGE PART of your life was spent in learning English 
grammar and usage, and your children will spend years absorbing 
exactly the same knowledge. 

What did you get out of it? How often do you use your precious 
knowledge of moods and tenses, participles and gerunds, demon- 
strative pronouns, and subordinating conjunctions? 

The obvious answer is, Never. You speak, read, write all 
day long, but throughout your adult life you haven’t spent a single 
second in deciding whether to put a verb in the indicative or the 
subjunctive, or in exercising a choice between a definite and an 
indefinite article. Grammar is something you learn, promptly 
forget, and dismiss for the rest of your life. 

Why should this be so? How did it come about that a con- 
siderable part of your school learning was devoted to something 
so utterly useless? Once you start to think about it, you imme- 
diately realize that here is one of the biggest mysteri¢s of our 
civilization. 

Grammar is the only thing you study after having learned 
In everything else the sequence is: ignorance, 


how to use it. 
In grammar it’s the other way round. You 


learning, application. 
start with knowledge and application, and then you learn. 
You learned how to walk by taking steps holding on to the 


SOME FAMOUS FLUBS 


To help their campaign for relaxation of the 
strict rules of grammar, Ll. S. professors 
who conduct the Current English Forum in 
the monthly English Journal have collected 
thousands of examples of bad grammar by 


distinguished authors. These include: 


hands of your mother or fatner, and then graduating to taking 
the first, second and third step alone. Similarly, you learned how 
to talk by saying “‘Mummy,” “Daddy,” and “‘doggie”’ and proceed- 
ing to “‘I want ice cream”’ or ‘‘Me sound asleep.”” Did it ever occur 
to anyone to teach you walking all over again, explaining carefully 
the proper sequence of muscle movements and the exact angle 
at which to bend your knees? Of course not. But you were taught, 
laboriously and for years on end, that in constructing the sentence 
“I want ice cream’? you were using the first person singular, 
nominative case of a personal pronoun as the subject, and the 
present indicative, active voice of a verb as the predicate, whereas 
in saying “‘Me sound asleep’ you committed the double, unforgiv 
able crime of putting the personal pronoun in the objective cas 
and uttering a sentence fragment in the bargain 

Most people would consider this procedure crazy and incom- 
prehensible You learn how to use words; then you use them. 
What else is there to study? Ask an African Negro or a South Sea 
Islander- anyone unspoiled by Western habits of thought— and 
he will look at you in astonishment. He has learned how to master 
his native tongue; as far as he is concerned, grammar doesn’t come 
into it. Correctness, purity of speech what does it all mean’? 


Of course with us the necessity of Continued on page 46 
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Mayor Lloyd D, Jackson, shown overlooking well-known city market, recently won his fifth term. His council meetings are only ones broadcast by radio. 


The busiest city Canada 


Yousuf Karsh finds Hamilton brimming 
over with the same kind of energy that 


won the Grey Cup for its football team 


HAMILTON IS an industrial city which makes everything from soup to 
nuts (steel ones), and Yousuf Karsh found that acre for acre it’s the 
busiest town in Canada. Strategically situated just forty miles from 
Toronto in the heart of southern Ontario’s industrial area, it bustles 
with an energy that is not entirely confined to steel mills and manufac- 
turing plants. The Hamilton market is one of the liveliest in Canada; 
the Hamilton horticultural gardens rank with Butchart’s on Vancouver 
Island, and the Hamilton Tiger-Cats are the best football team in the 
land. Seventy thousand of Hamilton’s seventy-five thousand taxpayers 
make less than five thousand dollars a year, for Hamilton is a town of 
working men and there are few millionaires. But average weekly 
earnings stand at $61.63, well above the Canadian average of $56.08. 
The only small thing about Hamilton, says Karsh, is its ‘*mountain,”’ 
which he didn’t photograph. On film it just doesn't look very big. 
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Five sides 
to Hamilton’s 
personality 


1 Market is familiar city spot. People do 


not want it moved in spite of tax losses. 


2 Hamilton gardens are justly famous as 
this springtime shot by Karsh indicates. 


3 McMaster University is research centre. 
Dr. H. G. Thode, working with fissionable 
material, has refused offers to go to U. S. 


Tiger-Cat star Vince Mazza poses symbolically with Grey Cup and a halo-like football. 


Chimneys and blast furnaces of various steel companies light up night sky around city. 2 
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Karsh’s Hamilt continue 
In a spotless factor y 


’ At Mercury Mills, six hundred spools, all working at once, each prepare At Greening Wire, oldest company. of its kind in Canada, copper 
twenty-four thousand yards of nylon thread for the knitting machines. strands spin out like bright cobwebs. They are used for screen doors. 


They make everything in Hamilton 


HAMILTON'S LABOR FORCE numbers ninety-five thousand workers and 

Six hundred industries running at full almost one half of them are employed by manufacturing industries which 
now run close to six hundred. Karsh selected the four pictured on these 

pages as fairly typical and more than usually photogenic. He was struck by 

; i the eerie contrast between spools of nylon thread at Mercury Mills, for 
tilt turn out nylon thread, copper wire, women’s stockings, and slesline spools of copper thread for window screens 
at Greening Wire (above). Hamilton’s factories punch out everything from 

tires that each cost more than a small car, to candies which move in brightly 


tiny Lifesavers and giant truck ti res colored millions along a conveyor belt in an antiseptic and dustless factory 


Huge Roadbuilder tires, weighing seven hundred and fifty pounds, destined for Labrador, are cured for eight hours in vulcanizer at Firestone plant. 
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Workers and management participate in the profit- At 


sharing plan at Dofasco. Here Jack Parker, who an 
works in the blast furnaces (standing) talks with lef 
company chairman Frank Sherman, at end of table. pre 


Karsh’s Hamilton continued 


Steel: 
molds 
city’s life 


THERE ARE TEN steel and iron companies in 
Hamilton employing more than ten thousand 
workers, as well as thirty-four secondary iron prod- 
ucts companies making wire, sheet metal and other 
steel and iron products which employ another four 
thousand Hamiltonians. Thus steel’s ups and : 
downs affect Hamilton’s prosperity. When there’s 
a steel strike, the whole town suffers; when the 
furnaces burn brightly, the whole town profits. 
Hamilton is known as a strong labor town and this < 


is due in some measure to the presence of one of the 
nation’s strongest unions, the United Steelworkers 
of America. Though the city has seen some bitter 


In the most dramatic moment of steel'’s manufacture, 
the ‘melt’ of iron ore and coke pours into slag pit. 
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At Parker's left sit a vice-president, D. F. Hassel, 
and a laborer, Scotty Wright. On the other side, 
left to right, are machinist John Cline, Dofasco 
president A. G. Wright and executive v-p F. Loosley. 


Hamilton’s economy depends 
on bright glow of big blast 
furnaces which spell profit 


for capital and labor alike 


labor disputes over steel, it is also the scene of some 
spectacular labor-management harmony as shown 
in the photograph above. Here, at Dominion 
Foundries and Steel Limited, all employees of more 
than three years’ experience share in the company’s 
profits. Employees contribute up to five percent of 
their wages to a savings fund and the company pays 
ten percent or more of its net operating earnings 
each year for the use of each employee or his 
dependents on retirement, illness, injury or death. 
This can add up to a sizeable chunk of money for 
Hamilton steelworkers but there are further div- 
idends in the relationship the fund engenders. 


Plenty of steel stays right in Hamilton. A worker at 
Westinghouse wedges coils in place on a generator. 
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Hugh Gerald Hilton, president of the Steel Company of Canada, stands against a tangled back 


drop of 


stacks and blast 


furnaces. 


He's 


been 


in 


the 


steel 


business 


for 


thirty-five years 
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George's wife, Mary, plays with three-months-old Danny. Both she and 
George are natives of Hamilton. She's seen no city she likes better. 


George Marshall at work. 


His jeans, shirt and cap 


are all coated with oil. George washes them himself. 


Karsh’s Hamilton continued 


Portrait 


of a steelworker 


Paratrooper George Marshall is a strong 


union man and a good Hamilton citizen 


GEORGE MARSHALL, the muscular 
looking young man shown above, 
works in the cold reduction mill of 
the Steel Company of Canada, a 
difficult and dirty job that pays him 
ninety dollars when he works a full 
forty-hour week. George’s father was 
a steelworker for twenty-five years 
and his brother also works for Stelco. 
George himself has been with the 
company since 1937, except for four 
war years spent with the paratroops. 

The Marshall family haven’t been 
able to save much money from 
George’s wages but the five of them 
live comfortably in a white shingle 
home in a veterans’ development. 
They rent it new but eventually hope 
to buy. George drives a 1936 Ply- 
mouth, which he tinkers with himself, 
and has two hobbies: collecting first 
editions and woodworking. He has 


George reads a lot and collects first editions. Marshall's three-bedroom shingle 
house in a veterans’ development rents for a very reasonable $37.50 a month. 


an impressive set of tools in his base- 
ment and a library of five hundred 
books, many of them first editions. 

George is one of seven thousand 
members of the United Steelworkers 
of America who work at Stelco. He 
is a strong union man who gives up 
at least one evening a week to his 
local as chief steward of his depart- 
ment and a member of the union 
executive. ‘I wouldn’t work in a 
plant that didn’t have a union,” he 
says. 

Relations between union and com- 
pany are now generally good and 
have resolved themselves into a sort 
of elaborate minuet with each side 
jockeying for position. “‘Stelco’s a 
good place to work,”’ says George. 
And his wife Mary adds: ‘‘As for 
Hamilton, it suits us fine—-I’ve never 
seen another city I’d rather live in.” * 
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A methodical man, George Marshall keeps his huge array of tools neatly laid out in basement shop where seven-year-old son has bench just like Dad's. 


As chief 


foreman, 


steward, George discusses union grievance with his 
Peter Gordon. They're talking about safety hazards. 


The family doesn't save much money, but George Marshall is able to afford luxuries 
like singing lessons for eleven-year-old Mary (left) by making his own furniture 
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_worried. For to the southwest of the 


Five days after the fire a new dock had been built and bodies of victims were being carried to motor launches and taken for burial to Deadmans Point. 


The Fire That Wiped Out Porcupine 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


BY JOHN GRAY 


What happens when a bush fire roars down on an isolated mining settlement, 
the lake is the only sure avenue of escape and there aren't enough boats to go 
around? Here’s the story of five dreadful hours that cost seventy-three lives 


N THE morning of July 11, 1911, James 
Forsyth woke up with a hangover. He 
heard his wife Edith fussing about the 
room, and groaned. 

“Are you awake, James?’ she asked. He indi- 
“ated that he was awake. 

“It looks very bad outside, 
looks as if the whole bush is burning. 
think we should do something?” 

“Let it burn!” he said, rolling over in his bed 
and burying his head in the pillow. 

For three months small fires had been burning 
in the Porcupine. Two days earlier one had 
threatened to wipe out Pottsville, a nearby town- 
site. But few suspected on that July morning that 
broker James Forsyth pulled the pillow over his 
head that this was to develop into the most disas- 
trous day in Porcupine’s history. 

Forsyth, who now lives at 242 
Bingham Avenue in Toronto, recalls 
that at ten o’clock he was up~ and 


” 


his wife said. ‘“‘It 
Don’t you 


smal! booming northern Ontario gold 
mining town of South Porcupine the 
sky was an ugly black. There was a 
gentle wind. 

A little after ten-thirty apprehensive 
Edith Forsyth took a small suitcase 
and her cocker spaniel Peter and 
headed for the lake. “I'll get a boat 
and go across to Golden City,’ she 
told her husband. “It will be safer 
there.”’ 

There was no business in stocks and 
mining claims that morning so shortly 
before eleven Forsyth and his partner, 
Tom Geddes, dropped into Andy 
Leroux’ for a drink. 

“It looks like it will get us,” Geddes 
said, 

“Maybe,” Leroux said, looking out 
at the sky. “You can never tell with 


a fire. It depends on the wind.” coffins. 


20 


At twelve-thirty the partners were back at their 
office, carting water in buckets from across the 
street to douse the sparks that were flying into the 
town and threatening to set buildings on fire. The 
wind had increased. 

At one-fifteen they heard the fire whistle blow at 
the Dome mine, a mile from town. Immediately 
afterward a gale came roaring out of the southwest. 
Burning branches, great shreds of flaming birch- 
bark and a downpour of sparks rained on the town. 

At one twenty-five Forsyth ran for his life. The 
last three hundred yards to the lake he crawled, 
gasping for breath, clawing his way to the safety of 
the water. 

Three hours later he was stili standing on the 
o0ozy bottom of Lake Porcupine in water to his chin, 
suffocated by the scorching heat of the air, numbed 


The first lumber shipped into Porcupine after the tire was used to make 
Death toll is still uncertain because many miners were transients. 
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by the bitter cold of the water in the spring-fed 
lake, clutching a log in case the gale should carry 
him beyond his depth. 

Three days later he left the Porcupine, never to 
return. James Forsyth was lucky: though he lost 
his business, his home, all his possessions, he 
managed to save his life. “It was pretty hard for the 
women and children,” he wrote his parents in South 
Africa a few days later, “but lots shared worse 
than us.”’ 

He was referring to the seventy-three persons 
including his partner—-who died: burned, suffocated 
or drowned when they tried to escape the towering 
wall of flame and destruction which swept across the 
northern Ontario gold camp that Tuesday. Hun- 
dreds lost everything they possessed except the 
tattered and burned clothing on their backs. Three 

townsites and eleven mining properties 
were leveled. The property damage 
topped two million dollars. 

© When the dawn broke next morning 
tents had already been erected on the 
blackened site of South Porcupine. 
Many fled the district, but more re- 
mained. There were even those who 
counted the fire a backhanded blessing. 
“Tt can’t burn us out again,”’ they said, 
and pointed out that the fire had 
also helped the prospector by clearing 
the land down to the rock. 

The Porcupine was only two years 
old when the disaster struck. In 1909 
two prospectors, George Bannerman 
and Tom Geddes, following the newly 
constructed Temiskaming and Nor- 
thern Ontario Railroad (now the 
Ontario Northland) into practically 
unknown country, left ““The Muskeg 
Special” two hundred and twenty-two 
miles above North Bay and worked 
their way along a network of lakes and 
rivers thirty miles westward from the 
main line. There in the summer of 
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Fire wagons were driven into the lake where barrels were filled with water to supply bucket-brigades battling 


1909 on the shores of a small sausage-shaped lake 
-alled Porcupine they staked the first claims in an 
area that was to become the Porcupine. News of 
their strike went like a fever round the north. 
Within months the major properties had been dis- 
covered, and the boom was under way. 

Towns mushroomed around Lake Porcupine. 
The first was Porcupine, or Golden City, at the 
north end of the lake. Only a few thousand yards 
away on the north shore of the lake was Pottsville, 
named after a popular pair of hotel keepers, Ma and 
Pa Potts. The newest of the townsites was at the 
south end of the lake: in the confusion of Porcupines 
it was naturally called South End. To the west of 
Lake Porcupine were the mines, in a broad irregular 
path that began with the Dome and West Dome 
properties a mile from South End and terminated 
some eight miles farther on at the Hollinger and 
McIntyre claims. 

In 1910 the Ontario government announced it 
would extend the railroad into the Porcupine. By 
the spring of 1911 there were almost three thousand 
people in the camp. A dozen mining companies 
were preparing to blast into the rock. In the town- 
sites men were already replacing the rough log huts 
that had served through two winters with more 
substantial frame buildings. Jack Dalton, the 
teamster, decided to get married and in preparation 
made a start on South End’s first real house. The 
woods were alive with prospectors bent on turning 
a grubstake into a bonanza. 

Costs were high but wages were good. Dalton was 
laying the basis for a transport business-—‘‘and a 
reputation”’- that has thrived through forty years 
by hauling for the Dome at sixty-five dollars a day. 
Arthur Ward washed dishes at the Dome for 
fifty-five dollars a month and his board. A good 
meal at Magy Van Greer’s restaurant cost seventy- 
five cents: many felt it was worth that much just 
to get a chance to talk to Mary. 

The Camp had a thirst it spent an infinite 
patience and an ingenious imagination trying to 
satisfy. The law was Continued on page 33 
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By JOHN BONETT 


Illustrated by Robert Buckham 


Why did Hollywood tone down the third 
dimension? Behind this mystery lies a pair 
of kohi-stained eyes, the gallant heart 

of Benny Crambo and a weird occurrence 


that shook the movie moguls to the 


depths of their platinum swimming pools 


F YOU ARE one of those who still go to the movies, you will have noticed 

how much less hazardous and terrifying a place it has become nowadays. 

No longer are you impeiled to cower back in your seat as the 3-D screen 
bombards you with assorted missiles. No clutching hands stretch out to 
strangle you; no spears or arrows hurtle at your flinching eye; no lashing 
waves break over your defenseless head. 

Is this because Hollywood has realized that you have had a surfeit of such 
synthetic alarums and excursions? That is what they have told you—and 
you may have believed them. 

But it is not the truth. 

The truth is this. Hollywood had to face something for which they could 
find no explanation, something beyond logic or common sense. They had to 
face it or clamp down completely on 3-D. You have seen for yourself what 
choice they made— but do you know why? 

I saw the first burgeoning and, of all who were there at the time, only I 
realized what had happened. Something of the kind occurred again within a 
few weeks. The whispered rumor that reached me said that it was at a private 
preview in Hollywood--and that some of the great film moguls were present 
and saw it for themselves. Otherwise those men of mammon would not have 
killed the golden goose. 

Whatever it was that they saw they locked tight in their secret hearts. 

What I saw took place on the night of Friday, December 18. 

Earlier in the day a friend had given me a pass for the Babylon, where the 
new super-stereoscopic 3-D picture Harem, starring Beauty Barola, was 
having its first provincial release. As I strolled across the square after supper 
I felt in the mood to enjoy a couple of hours of romantic Hollywood marzipan. 

There were two or three hundred people standing on the wide pavement 
outside the theatre, watched benevolently by a strikingly small policeman. I 
recollected that Beauty Barola was making the first of a series of personal 
appearances that night and the fans were after her blood or, at least, a torn 
fragment of her dress. 

I walked into the foyer, showing my pass to a gold-encrusted com- 
missionaire who stood like a bloodhound sniffing the excitement that ema- 
nated from the crowd. My seat was one from the end of a row. In the end 
seat sat a man I knew slightly, Benny Crambo. He was a mild insignificant 
little fellow whom one couldn’t help liking. Stil] in his early forties, he had 
remained a bachelor, partly because he was a romantic who placed women on 
a pedestal of beauty and frailty and partly Continued on page 28 


As the whip lashed at her bare back Benny grabbed it and got into the act. 
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Rarely does a silent man lose one. When trouble brews, he leaps alertly to his feet, grasps the coats of the combatants — and then he shrewdly waits. 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN tO WIN an ar gument 


HERE ARE probably as many ways to 
win an argument as there are people. I 
know one woman, for instance, who just 
keeps flapping her hand in my face and 
shrieking: “Who ever told you you were so much?” 

One husky friend of mine with flaring nostrils 
sits all evening with his hands on his knees, smiling 
and parrying points with remarks like: ‘Well, 
that’s true. However, I wonder if...” or 
““You’ve made a very good point there, but don’t 
you agree that = 

Around ten-thirty he gets up, carefully wraps his 
fingers around a lamp, raises it over his head, and, 
still smiling, tries to drive it through the living-room 
floor. 

It ends with three or four people holding him by 
the shoulders and everyone talking at once. He 
peers over their heads at his fellow debater, still 
smiling but very pale. 

He doesn’t always throw a lamp, of course. 
Sometimes he throws ornamental ebony elephants, 
chrome figurines of skaters and the glass tops of 
smoking stands. One time the only thing he could 
lay his hands on was a serviette weighing about an 
eighth of an ounce, and he nearly threw his shoulder 
out of joint. 

“The only way mankind ever got anywhere was 
by exchanging points of view,” this guy often says, 
as he lights a cigarette with shaking fingers. 

There’s never any doubt that he wins something 
because right after that everyone starts talking 
gaily about arch supports, leaving him all alone 
with his victory. But people are too busy picking 
up lamps or other items of broken china to find out 
whether what he won was the argument. 


24 


if your friendly discussions 
end in chilly silences 
read this advice on 

the art of winning arguments 
without losing friends 


The ideal way to win an argument is to do it 
without breaking anything, including friendships. 
For instance, leaving a man without a leg to stand 
on does not necessarily mean that you’ve won. It 
means that the other guy has lost his footing 
which is an entirely different thing. If mountain 
climbers looked at things the way most of us do 
when we argue, the objective would be to make the 
other guy slip, instead of reaching the top of the 
mountain. Your battle should be with the topic, not 
with somebody in the other chair. The only real 
victory is reaching a conclusion everyone accepts, 
with both of you still on your feet. This rarely 
happens in an argument and I include friendly 
discussions. 

I’ve noticed that most friendly discussions end 
with old friends saying good night to the wallpaper 
and going home early. Or with the girls running 
around with towels pretending nothing happened. 


I’ve seen two men who went through World 
War I together start a friendly discussion about 
religion and end up gripping one another’s ties and 
doing a slow tango up and down the living room. 

One kept saying, ‘““Tell—-me—I’m—not—a 
Christian—will—you!”’ 

The other glared into his friend’s eyes like an 
adder and whispered, ‘“Tell-—me—forgiveness—and 

loving giving the 
guy’s tie a little twist with each word. 

One good way to win an argument is to decide on 
what argument you’re trying to win. Decide on a 
specific, limited objective. I knew one guy who, 
every time he got into an argument, would start out 
to prove a simple point: say, that can-openers were 
getting too complicated, or that it’s cheaper to rent 
a house than to buy one; and keep backing up for a 
broader view until there was nothing else to decide 
but whether life was worthwhile. These arguments 
usually end with everyone just looking sad and 
able to think of nothing to say, in about the same 
position as the famous donkey standing between 
two bales of hay trying to decide which one he 
should eat and starving to death because he couldn't 
find the answer. 

Another thing, make sure not only that you know 
what you’re talking about but that you know what 
the other guy is talking about, and that he knows 
what he’s talking about. If he says, “I don’t 
believe in women,” don’t start shouting, “Well, by 
gosh, I do.”” Ask him what he means. Ask him 
whether he means all women, or just some women, 
and, if the latter, which ones. Also ask him what he 
means by believing in them. Does he mean that 
he thinks they’re Continued on page 38 
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More V-8 power ! 
ore style-leader beauty! 


with more and more fine-car features 
to swing more buyers to FORD in '54 


More than ever Ford sets the pace with new fine-car features, new 
fine-car styling in "54. The new 120-Hp. V-8 engine in all Customline 
and Crestline models is the finest, most advanced V-8 ever to power a 
Ford. The famous 110-Hp. Strato-Star in Mainline models combines 
smooth, dependable V-8 power with amazing economy. Both engines 
are the products of 20 years’ experience gained in building V-8 engines 
more than all other manufacturers combined! 


Again Ford sets the pace with new beauty of styling . . . with new high- 
fashion models to interpret today’s new ideas of motoring! 

Ford for °54 offers new power features for effortless driving . . . as well 
as deep-down riding-comfort that rivals far more costly cars. 
Test-drive Ford for °54.. . check all the features that make this nev 


fine car worth still more in °54. 


Ford's Power Steering repre- 
he sents the most efficient power steering system 
on the road! It puts hydraulic power at your 
service in exactly the degree you need it, takes 
all effort out of turning and parking yet 
lets you retain the steering “feel” that means 


perfect road control. 


POWER BRAKES * 


Now . . . smooth, straight-line 
stops at touch of toe on pedal 

with Ford’s new Power Brakes. 
Vacuum power does over half 
the work—relieves strain on leg 
muscles .. . adds a big bonus of 
safety to your driving. 


S YOUR FORD DEALER INVITES You to TEST-DRIVE FORD 


Wat vet, femder chor and rads Pisonai ai casi on certain mo 
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( Advertisement ) 


how to win | friends : 


Some people, including Ogden Nash, think the best 
way to make friends is to do something terrible and 
then make amends Others omit the terrible in friend- 
ship overtures, leaning instead towards the bizarre. 


Take the fiddler crab. He ingratiates himself by 
standing on tiptoe and brandishing his lone, enormous 
claw in the air for long periods of time. 


Then there’s an obscure insect called the impis. 
Hoping to win a pal, he blows up a glistening balloon 
twice as big as himself into which he puts bright 
objects. “These,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


“render the impis and his gift very conspicuous.” 


The prairie chicken, selfish girl, offers no gift. 
Instead, prancing and curtsying about, she drums 
rapidly upon the ground, emitting low, hollow croaks. 


Lucky you! No need to stand on one leg, blow up a 
balloon or drum upon the ground, Not unless you 
really want to. Just haul out some long, green bottles 
of Molson’s Ale, make a few phone calls, and count 
the friends you’ll make, 

Molson’s ale has been making friends since 1786. 
Today the famous brew has more friends than any 
other ale, all won simply by quality and flavour. Less 
bizarre than some ways. No balloons either. 


just consider this! 


A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 


(Mr. 


1 live at 


Age when Annvity to start 


MM-6 
Mail to: The Director, Canadian Government Annuities : 
Department of Labour, Ottawa (Postage Free) i 
Please send me information showing how a E€anadian Government Annuity can bring me ; 
retirement income at low cost. i 
My name is 
Miss) 1 
Date of Birth i 
Telephone 


@ May be purchased outright, or in monthly 
instalments. 


@ Won't lapse if you miss a payment. 
@ Requires no medical examination. 


@ In event of death before Annuity commences, all 
payments refunded with interest. 


@ Can be incorporated with Old Age Security to 
provide a higher level retirement income for life. 


Write for full details today? 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MAIL COUPON (POSTAGE FREE) TODAY: 


I understand that information given will be held confidential 


Maclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


Tough Kirk Douglas finds serenity after much violence in The Juggler. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN: A naive, harmless college-football yarn star- 
ring Tony Curtis as a cocky grid-king who runs afoul of the jealous 
campus snobs. Mamie Van Doren, as a beer-joint temptress, 
assiduously imitates Marilyn Monroe's back-to-the-camera prowl. 


ALL | DESIRE: Barbara Stanwyck in a turn-of-the-century tear- 
jerker as a runaway mama who comes home to a mixed reception 
from hubby and the kids. A screen soap-opera, no cornier than 
most. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR MURDER: An amateur detective (Joseph Cotten) 
has to find out whether his brother's widow (Jean Peters) is a 
murderess or a clean wholesome gal. Some crackling tension is 
finally worked up in this better-than-average whodunit. 


DANGEROUS CROSSING: Another mystery, this one a shipboard 
yarn about a bride (Jeanne Crain) whose husband vanishes with- 
out a trace. Michael Rennie, ship's doctor, elegantly saunters to 
her rescue. A hackneyed plot with few fresh twists. 


HALF A HERO: Humorist Max Shulman wrote this shrewd ard 
unforced little domestic comedy about a suburban couple (Red 
Skelton, Jean Hagen) and their struggle to make ends meet. 
Skelton, for Skelton, does a minimum of face-pulling and eye- 
crossing. 


THE JUGGLER: A once-famed vaudeville entertainer (Kirk Doug- 
las), wifeless and childless after years of horror in Hitler's torture- 
camps, slowly battles his way back to some sort of serenity in 
photogenic israel. A strong, deeply moving drama. 


LATIN LOVERS: Lana Turner, poor little rich girl, must decide 
between a wary millionaire (John Lund) and an ardent Brazilian 
playboy (Ricardo Montalban). An occasionally witty escapist 
comedy, with a lively performance by Louis Calhern as a gay old 
rake in Rio's garden of love. 


VICKI: A just-fair remake of | Wake Up Screaming, with Richard 
Boone as the psychopathic detective once played so eerily by the 
late Laird Cregar. It's about a murdered showgirl (Jean Peters) 
who suffered no lack of sinister admirers. 


WALKING MY BABY BACK HOME: Pretentious and preposterous are 
the words—or my words, anyway—for this overblown Technicolor 
musical starring Donald O'Connor and Janet Leigh. It also offers a 
fat comic, Buddy Hackett, who diligently combines the more tire- 
some mannerisms of Jerry Lewis and Lou Costello. 


Gilmour Rates 


The Actress: Comedy. Excellent. 
All | Desire: Drama. Fair. 
Arrowhead: Western. Fair. 


Julius Caesar: Shakespeare. Excellent. 


Lili: Musical fantasy. Excellent. 
Lion In The Streets: Drama. Fair. 


The Band Wagon: Musical. Excellent. 

Blowing Wild: Oil drama, Poor. 

Botany Bay: Seo drama. Fair. 

Both Sides of the Law: British drama of 
women police. Fair. 

The Caddy: Golf farce. Fair. 

Captain's Paradise: Comedy. Excellent. 

Conquest of Everest: Actuality epic. Ex- 
cellent. 

The Cruel Sea: Navy drama. Excellent. 

Dangerous Crossing: Mystery. Fair. 

Devil's Canyon: 3-D in jail. Fair. 

Folly to Be Wise: Comedy. Fair. 

From Here to Eternity: Army-camp 
drama. Excellent. 

Genevieve: British comedy. Good. 

The Glass Wall: Dramo. Fair. 

Inferno: 3-D desert drama. Fair. 

Innocents in Paris: Comedy. Good. 

Island in the Sky: Drama. Good. 


Little Boy Lost: Drama. Good. 

Malta Story: Air-war drama. Good. 

Man From Alamo: Western. Fair. 

The Master of Ballantrae: | 8th-century 
comedy-drama. Good. 

Remains to Be Seen: Comedy. Fair. 

Return to Paradise: South Sea comedy- 
drama. Good. 

Ride, Vaquero!: Western. Poor. 

The Robe: CinemaScope epic. Good. 

Roman Holiday: Comedy. Excellent. 

Sailor of the King: Drama. Fair. 

Shane: Western. Excellent. 

So This Is Love: Biog-musical. Fair. 

Story of Gilbert and Sullivan: Musical 
biography. Good. 

Turn the Key Softly: Drama. Fair. 

Vice Squad: Police drama. Good. 

Wings of the Hawk: 3-D western, Fair. 

Yellow Balloon: Suspense. Excellent. 
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Listen in — 
“THe Great GILDERSLEFVE 
Wednesday evenings 
over CBC 
Dominion Network 


Name The Great Gildersleeve’ 
parrot in Parkay Margarine’s 
Canadian Contest 


The Ford "54 Skyliner .. . 

a car that’s planned to delight 

your eye and set your spirits soaring! 
panel of plexiglass covers the entire 

front section of the roof. Comes equipped 

with Automatic Drive, Heater and White 

Sidewall Tires. 


3088-731 OTHER PRIZES! 


A fun contest for the whole family ! : 


If you owned a parrot, what would you name it? That's the problem : 
The Great Gildersleeve and his pals are up against! ? 

They don’t want to call it “Polly”. That's too ordinary. So Gildy 
is calling on his Canadian friends to help out with an appropriate 
name for this green-feathered pet 


Your whole family will have fun suggesting names—and you 


starts February 


ends may win a wonderful prize. See listing at left 

starts February 7, © Sg ends midnight March 6, Here’s all you do: Go to your grocer’s and buy a package of 

ends midnight Febroery 70 Kraft’s delicious Parkay Margarine. Tear off the yellow end flap 
February 


eeks! 
r 2 veo 
iven_ away every 
78 prizes 9 5th PRIZE 
3rd PRIZE 15 Wesinghowe 
Combination Steam-Dry 
Radio- oh trons. 

lons gra 
250 gollon® vprize if 2 Porkoy 


and mail it to Parkay with your suggested name for the parrot : 
Use the entry blank on this page or obtain extra entry blanks + 


from your grocer. You can enter as many names as you wish, 


Bonus Prize for Ford Skyliner Winners 


It’s easy to qualify for a special bonus prize. Just include with your 
entry the yellow end flap from two (2) packages of Parkay Margarine 


P flaps” accompany Plus 50 prizes, each instead of one. Then if your name for the parrot is awarded a first prize, 
a 
“yellow end sisting of 6 w <~ you will receive a bonus of 250 gallons of gasoline for your shining new 
your entry- Ath PRIZES of “Powers fy 1954 Ford Skyliner 
RIZE Westinghouse Model” 60- KG (Your entry will receive the same consideration for First Prize if only 4 
2nd P 10 We Nylons. one end flap is enclosed. The only difference is you will not be eligible to 
se DFE- Roaster Ovens: Gouge 
Westinghou fr receive a special bonus prize of 250 gallons of gasoline.) ‘ 
‘ st ee’ 
g4 
Refrigerator: 
unpar nat 
vi | 
ARATI) PARRAT Sp whe 
Follow these easy rules to win! end yellow ent You'll love the way Kraft's Parkay 
fan w Margarine tastes! And ‘you'll 
Print or write clearly your suggested name for the parrot must be postmarked before midnight March 6 and the way it spread iwi i 
Use the coupon in this advertisement, a plain piece of must be received by March 13. No entries will be tak P ld { 4 F 
paper or an entry blank from your grocer returned and no correspondence entered into. Kratft Re CON om 
Foods Limited assumes no responsibility for entries ‘ ator! Grocers carry Parkay in handy 
Print your name and address on each entry. Include also lost or delayed in the mail. Entries with inadequate ; Color-Kwik bag, regular 1 Ib. pack 
name and address of the grocer from whom you buy postage do not qualify and will not be considered. You ind 2 Ib. economy size 
Parkay Margarine accept all conditions of rules when you enter 


Cor t pr winners will be notified by mail. No : 
3 Send in as many entries as you wish. Write cach name ] OMEN prize > 


rson may wint han one prize in each of the three 
zgestion on a separate entry blank person may wit re tha eT 
Suggestion on a separate entry bla CLIP THIS ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 
omphk ist will be on request to anyo 
‘ package of Parkay Margarine. To be eligible for the sending a noes Sade be a of Mail to Parkay Margarine, Box 2310, Terminal "A", Toronto, Ontario. Enclose 
yntest lames Vv sublished 
bonus award of 250 gallons of gasoline to Ford Skyliner final conte ames will be publishec the yellow end flap from any package of Porkay Maorgorine. To be eligible 
SY ae yellow enon me yo ae P wait % of . Prizes as listed elsewhere in this advertisement will be for the special bonus prize of 250 gallons of gasoline for Ford Skyliner winners 
a ay nm cach case, casona e acsimiles wi ac- 
- awarded to the contestants whose name suggestions are enclose two yellow end flops 
cepted.) Every qualifying entry received will be judged considered most original, most unique and most apt by | ‘ 2 
the judges. Judges’ decision is final. In case of a tie, entry M 
name for the J 
Ly entries to Parkay Margarine, Box 2310, Terminal with earliest postmark will be declared winner. All entries y pane 
e , Toronto, Ontario. become the property of Kraft Foods Limited | | 
My own name _ 
There will be three fortnightly contests. First contest This contest is open to any person living in those provinces 
g closes February 6, 1954, Second contest closes February in Canada where the sale of margarine is permitted by | | a 
20, 1954. Third contest closes March 6, 1954. Entries provincial law Resid ents of Quebec and Prince Edward Address $ 
received before midnight February 6 will be judged in the Island are not eligible. Employees of Kraft Foods Limited, 
first contest hereafter, entries as received will be judged its advertising agencies and members of their families are City Prov. | . 
in the then current contest. Entries for the final contest not eligible to enter this contest. 
P | Grocer's name and address | 
Don't delay | Enter foday | Enter often | Get additional entry bienks from your grocer or use plain pieces of paper. : 
° 
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IDLE MONEY? 


aeons, money that could be up and doing... 
\/ working hard... earning its keep... just lies 


idle. Such money 


could be invested to provide 


additional income and very often, capital gain. 


Have you some idle funds ... perhaps more cash 
than you need for current expenses? If you have. 
why not decide now to put it to work by investing 
it in bonds and stocks? 


We have been advising investors for over 31 years, 


and undoubtedly 


we can be of assistance to you. 


Just write or telephone ... or better still, 
come in and see us. 


McLeop, Youne, Weir & COMPANY 


50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 
Ottewa Winnipeg London Homilton Vancouver 
Calgary Kitchener Quebec New York 


An occasion for celebrating! 


Anniversary Ale was brewed for just 
such an occasion. The /ightest and 


smoothest of all ales, it leaves no 
regrets. Yet Anniversary contains all 
the traditional Labatt’s* body and 


character to brighten an already glad 


occasion. Luckily there's no need te 
wait for a killing at cards. The com- 
bination of a thirst anda bottle, or 
better still a case, of lighter, smoother 
Anniversary Ale is an occasion in 
itself. John Labatt Limited. 


The 3-D Courtship 
of Benny Crambo 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


through an endearing shyness which 
made social life an unmitigated purga- 
tory for him. 

He smiled in diffident welcome and 
we chatted desultorily while the house 
filled up. In due course there was a 
tumult of cheering and Beauty Barola 
entered with a train of satellites. Since 
she took her seat in the balcony above 
us neither Benny nor I saw her, but 
there was no doubt from the reception 
she got that the audience had taken 
her to their hearts. 

Five minutes went by before their 
enthusiasm was spent and the last 
photographer had used his last flash- 
bulb. Then we all settled back and the 
film projector began to hum. 

There have been many films like 
Harem before and there will be many 


more. Take a few thousand tons of 
sand, a mosque or two, a sneer of 


camels, suntanned men in burnooses, 
a palace like the Taj Mahal and a 
harem of fifty beautiful girls of every 
shade of color; add a handsome young 
lover and a wicked, sadistic Sultan, and 
before the first reel is over you remem- 
ber the rest. of the picture. But Harem 
had something the others hadn’t got 

Beauty Barola in the part of Sche- 
herazade, the damsel in distress. 

When she first appeared on the screen 
a murmur of pleasure and ungrudging 
admiration throbbed through the cin- 
ema. She was the answer to the 3-D 
cameraman’s prayer. If there were an 
excuse needed for this unlikely form 
of art-—and I have no doubt that 
there is——it is the way in which it 
has brought Beauty’s perfect dimen- 
sions right among us Five feet of 
curving delight, topped by a _ heart- 
shaped and heart-snatching face with 
tilted nose and violet eyes. Hair of 
spun sunbeams. 

To every man there comes at times 
a mental image of the perfect wife of 
his bosom. There was, I think, none 
in that audience who, seeing this lovely 
creature with her expression of mingled 
warmth, gaiety, simplicity and under- 
standing, did not contemplate her sit- 
ing, rosy and fragrant from her morning 
bath, on the opposite side of his break- 
fast table. 

We watched her cross the palm- 
lined road on some trivial errand for 
her mother. We saw the Sultan riding 
toward her with his escort. His tired, 
lascivious eye lit upon her, and in a 
moment amid a blur of shining blades 
and flashing hooves she had _ been 
snatched up and, crying out in terror, 
was lying aslant the Sultan’s saddle as 
he galloped toward the palace. 

Thrust roughly into the harem, she 
was placed in the hands of a moun- 
tainously fleshy man whose stone-chip 
eyes were set in a moon face. There 
attendants washed her in a bath of 
milk, anointed her with unguents, 
stained her eyes with kohl and dressed 
her in a diaphanous-trousered suit and 
jewel-studded sandals. 

Meantime, while a banquet was 
being prepared, the Sultan stamped 


the palace as he waited with uncon- 
tainable impatience for the submission 
of his latest bride. Anxiously the audi- 


ence waited with him. Large senti- 
mental tears flowed down the plump 
face of a woman on my left. On my 
right Benny Crambo sat forward on 
the edge of his seat, rapt and eager, 
like a pint-sized knight-errant ready to 
do and dare for the salvation of the 
fair maid. 

Suddenly the gigantic stained-glass 
window of the harem was shattered 
and the air became convincingly full 
of flying glass. Into the room leaped 
Roger, the handsome young lover, torn, 
bruised, and armed only with the invin- 
cible fervor of his passion for the young 
girl. For the other forty-nine beauties 
of the harem he had no eyes, but gazed 
with worshiping rapture at Schehera- 
zade. And while he stood bemused, 
the curtains at the entrance parted and 
in strode the Sultan. The canary 
chattering of the harem girls ceased. 
Scheherazade’s lips opened in terrified 
anticipation. Defiantly Roger stood 
his ground, eyeing the whip that lay 
coiled in the Sultan’s hand and breath- 
ing noble disdain. 

Behind Roger the mountainous eu- 
nuch moved lightly like an evil balloon 
and in a moment the young man’s arms 
were pinioned and the Sultan was ad- 
yancing menacingly. 

“So you think to take the girl from 
me,” he rasped. ‘‘Very well. You 
shall see her punished for your im- 
pertinence.” 

He signed to the fat man who swiftly 
jerked Roger’s arms upward and, while 
the latter gasped in sudden pain, tied 
them to one of the pillars supporting 
the roof. 

“The girl,”’ said the Sultan sharply, 
and the eunuch seized her and threw 
her down onto a pile of cushions. While 
she lay shuddering the Sultan ripped 
the back of her jacket down to the 
waist and stepped back, letting the 
whip run through his hand. Con- 
temptuously he cracked it so that the 
thonged leather curled an inch before 
Roger’s face. Then taking a swift 
measuring look at the girl’s bare back, 
he raised his arm. 

As the lash snaked up and away from 
him I had the vivid illusion that the 
metaled tip was flying directly at my 
face. A heart-stopping sob from Sche- 
herazade was matched by a wild shout 
from beside me. Out of the corner of 
my eye I saw Benny Crambo standing, 
his mouth agape in defiance, his face 
a blaze of wrath. I saw him grab the 
thong and hold on to it—and then, 
pulled by the recoil of the lash, he 
was drawn through the air straight into 
the screen. He crashed against the 
Sultan who fell with a thunderous jar 
and lay still upon the harem floor. 

Benny was on his feet at once and, 
seizing a water jar almost as large as 
himself, brought it down on the fat 
man’s head. No human skull could 
have withstood that lethal weapon. 
The eunuch sagged to his knees and 
rolled over. 

In a moment Benny had untied a 
startled and incredulous Roger and 
was raising Scheherazade from her 
cushions. The girl turned her head 
slowly and looked at Benny. In that 
look were wonder, admiration, grati- 


BELATED REALIZATION 


Of my amorous woes, the greatest part 
Do not so much attach 
To the fact that I have a big soft heart 
\s that I’ve a head to match! 
GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 
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What the designers and makers of Canada’s finest 
furniture have discovered in Airfoam cushioning 
is that any style or period can be made fabulously 
comfortable, a joy for the owner to care for and 


a revelation in lasting good looks. 


With. Airfoam cushioning you are cradled in deep 
rich luxury vet when you rise, cushions plump 
right up again. Airfoam never sags, breaks down 
or comes apart. To enjoy furniture that looks neu 


for years, be sure it has Airfoam inside. 
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THE WORLDS FINEST CUSHIONING 


PILLOWS .. . Made of sleep-coaxing Air- 


So enticingly cool and restful. Ideal beyond wo 
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4 GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


PRESENTING THE NEW 1954 


AND 5S OTHER GREAT SERIES 
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InuustRatep —The handsome, New Pontiac Star Chief Custom Four-Door Sedan 


A COMPLETELY NEW LINE BRINGING NEW LENGTH, BEAUTY, 
LUXURY AND POWER TO PONTIAC’S LOW PRICE RANGE 


Here’s the happiest combination of quality and value in Pontiac history 
—the first genuine luxury car ever to appear in Pontiac's low price range. 
It’s the new Star Chief Pontiac— you can see it now at your dealer’s! 
And this completely new line is just one reason why you should visit 
your Pontiae dealer soon. You'll want to see the five other brilliant 
Pontiac series which have great new features and style, too. For instance, 
both the famous engines have been improved for even greater efficiency. 


8” now delivers 127 


Compression ratios have been stepped-up, and the 
horsepower with automatic transmission. ‘There are three separate chassis 
with three different wheelbases. There's newly styled Body by Fisher— 
multiple color preferences—color-keyed upholstery fabrics—just to name 


a few of the features standard on every Pontiac. 


Pontiae now offers, optional at extra cost. all the modern power controls 
of the finest cars. ‘There’s a choice of two proven automatic transmissions 
There’s the extra control of Power Brakes and Power Steering. And 
also optional at extra cost in many models there's the comfort of air 


conditioning and the convenience of automatic window lifts. 


And just think of this—there’s a choice of no fewer than 31 glorious 
models from 6 series— Pathfinder, Pathfinder Deluxe. Laurentian, Chief- 


tain Special, Chieftain Deluxe, and the new Star Chief. 


y es. there are many reasons for seeing the new 1954 Pontiacs at your 
dealer's soon. But when vou see them—and trv them—vou'll find there 


are many. many reasons for owning a Pontiac in 1954. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN'T BEAT PONTIAC 
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tude and the unmistakable breathless 
glory of the thunderbolt of love. She 
took his pale face between her cupped 
hands and with awe and the promise 
of paradise in their eyes they kissed. 

Roger watched them astounded. He 
stared with shocked incredulity as they 
rose and, hand in hand, walked to the 
door of the harem and passed out of 
sight. Puzzled, deserted, suddenly and 
devastatingly unheroic, a lover robbed 
of his due, he stumbled to the broken 
window. 

The movie audience sat in that 
tranced silence which a great experi- 


But it was the silence 


ence produces. 
of strained emotions and not of bewil- 


derment. Amazedly I! realized that 
for them what had happened was part 
of the story of the film they were 
watching. They had seen a little 
ordinary man, a person like them- 
selves, wrest a girl of incomparable 
beauty from danger and win her heart 
from a handsome virile hero. In that 
quiet, wordless love scene they had 
found sincerity and genuineness-—and 
the withered and sterile romanticism 
in their hearts had responded to the 
touch of a deathless love. 


They watched Roger reach the win- 
dow and turn his head to look once 
more at the door through which Sche- 
herazade had passed. Then, suddenly, 
the screen flashed and went dark and 
every light in the house snapped out. 
The audience sat quietly, wrenched 
back sharply to reality from a world 
larger than life. 

I heard murmurs of “short circuit 

break in the film won't be 
long But when a minute or two 
had gone by a man appeared on the 
stage in front of the screen, shining a 
torch on himself to disclose his man- 


...and hes bringing you 
a smoother Hot Buttered Kum / 


Spicy, steaming, smooth as molten gold. . 
Hot Buttered Captain Morgan Rum is a favorite on any cold day. 


There's a special, but simple, way to make it. The new 
Captain Morgan Recipe Booklet will tell you how. 
It is full of new ideas for delightful rum drinks and food 
recipes. For your free copy, write Captain Morgan 
Rum Distillers Limited, Dept. B, 


fi 
Rich and full-bodied | 


“a 


ve 


P.O. Box 308, Montreal, Que. 


| Black Label 


Extra smooth 
and flavourful 


. a cup of 


Captain Morgan 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 
by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited. 
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ager’s uniform of white shirt and dinne 
jacket. 
“TI am sorry that there has been a 


breakdown in the normal electrical 
system and in our emergency power 
plant,” he said. “If you will please 
remain in your seats I am sure that the 
fault will be remedied quickly.” 

I was glad of the concealing darkness 
for | was greensick with shock. Benny 
had rocketed from my side, snatched 
into the screen by the Sultan's curling 
whip. That I had seen, if I could 
believe my eyes. He had clutched the 
lash with both hands and his hair had 
been ruffied by the speed of his flight. 

With timorous curiosity I bent down 
and from beneath the empty tilted seat 
I pulled out a hat and umbrella. Of 
course—-he had gone out in the middle 
of the performance, I told myself, and 
left his belongings behind. He had 
intended to return but could not find 
his seat in the darkness. But I didn’t 
convince myself. I was afraid and, 
jumping up, I hurried along the aisle 
to the exit. Before I reached the doors, 
the manager was once again on the 
stage. He regretted that the fault 
could not be located and asked the 
audience to leave in an orderly manner; 
attendants would give them vouchers 
so that they could see the film later. 

The ushers’ torches cast beams along 
the rows as they directed people to 
various exits. I pushed open the swins 
doors into the foyer and breathed in 
the fresh air that blew through the 
portico. The lights in the entrance hall 
had been unaffected by the breakdown 
and | could see outside a crowd of fans 
waiting for Beauty Barola to appear. 
The commissionaire and a policeman 
were patiently keeping open a lane to 
a limousine that purred gently beside 
the pavement. 

Presently, from the stairway that led 
to the gallery came Beauty Barola, 
laughing warmly and happily, as lovely 
in the flesh as on the three-dimensional 
screen, her hair a splendor of soft gold, 
her violet eyes ashine with the joy of 
living. She passed with her escort 
between the lines of ecstatic admirers 
and paused for a moment by the car 
to face the expectant cameras. 

I followed in her wake and stood in 
the portico, my gaze traveling half- 
focused over the faces of the crowd. 

And then I saw Benny. 

He had no jacket on; it was roun: 
the shoulders of a girl who was pressec 
close against him. Beneath the jacket 
hem fell the diaphanous folds of a pair 
of silken harem trousers. Jewel-stud- 
ded sandals sparkled on her tiny feet. 
I raised my head to see the heart- 
shaped face and kohl-stained violet 
eyes of Scheherazade. 

She was as I had seen her last, when 
hand in hand with Benny she had 
walked out of the harem—and off the 
screen. Only now Benny’s coat covered 
the torn fabric of her garment. 

In the midst of the crowd they were 
quite alone, as once in an earlier world 
man and his newly created woman had 
been alone together in the Garden of 
Eden. I looked at them and my doubts 
and fears departed. I knew now that 
I did not wish to seek an explanation. 
For, whatever the means, whatever the 
meaning, somehow from the world of 
shadows a knight-errant had found and 
rescued his fair lady—and who, even 
in this searred and cynical world, could 
doubt that they would live happily ever 
after? * 


Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tiens are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly. 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is se great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 

period covered by your subscription. 
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The Porcupine Fire 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


clear and definite: no liquor was to be 
sold within six miles of any mining 
property (8 Edw VII, C 21, S 184). 
“Soft drink’”’ parlors flourished. Charlie 
See, a South End druggist, summed 
up the situation on a large sign he put 
up over his store on Golden Avenue: 

CHAS. A. SEE 

DRUG STORE 

Pills and Things 

The emphasis was on Things. In 
Golden City imagination kept only a 
short step ahead of the long arm of 
provincial police constable Charlie 
Piercy. The booze came in with the 
horse feed; the flooring of a carload of 
pigs concealed a shipment of rye; one 
whole consignment of four-inch pipe 
had alternate pipes stuffed with bottles; 
there were crates of eggs that were eggs 
on the top and eggs on the bottom and 
good Scotch whisky in between. 

Men endured the law as they endured 
the country. In the winters they 
learned to survive sixty-below 
mornings and in the summers to put up 
with the heat when for days—some- 
the air hung in shimmer- 
With the 
black fly, 


nuisance 


times weeks 
ing waves across the land. 
heat came the bugs-—the 
mosquito and deer fly—a 
rather than a terror, though their con- 
tant, insistent attack could make life 
unbearable and drive temper to the 
edge of madness. The hardest thing to 
conquer was the loneliness, worst in the 
bush, but even in the towns where there 
were few women and almost no enter- 
tainment a man could find himself 
alone, and even when not alone, lonely. 
So they drank. And gambled a bit. 
And planned elaborate practical jokes 
yn one another. 


Danger in the Bush 


The spring and early summer of 1911 
was ‘one of the driest and _ hottest 
northern Ontario has ever known. 
Spring came early: after the first week 
in May sleighs could no longer use the 
roads. Everything began to dry out. 
There was no rain. It got hot. On- 
tario’s record high of 109 degrees was 
set at Stonecliffe on July 3; Canada’s 
all-time high of 115 degrees had been 
set a couple of weeks earlier out at 
Wilmer, B.C. Day after day the heat 
went on, headline news in every major 
newspaper in eastern Canada. The 
woods were a great tinder pile. Muskeg, 
usually a dank evil muck, crumbled in 
your hand. For six long weeks nothing 
heavier than a sun shower was felt in 
the Porcupine. 

Danger lurked in the bush. Through- 
out the Camp, around the mines and 
townsites and scattered through the 
forest, were piles of slash—branches 
and waste that had been stripped from 
felled trees—-waiting a chance to burn. 
The Porcupine needed a lot of timber. 
There was plenty for all, stands of jack 
pine and spruce that sometimes grew 
so thickly a man had difficulty making 
a trail through. Prospectors, lumber- 
men, miners and plain people walked 
into their backyards and cut what they 
needed, timber for the boilers that 
generated power at the mines, timber 
to be used in the shafts being sunk in 
the rock, logs for the buildings and the 
roads and for use as railway ties. Every 
tree that came down added to the dry 
brown hazard on the ground. 

The fires began early in the season. 
Most forest fires are small to begin 
with. A man carelessly tosses a match 
away, or drops hot ashes from his pipe 
on the ground, or forgets to make sure 
his campfire is out, and that starts it. 
A small spark gets into a twig, or 
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smolders in the cushion of pine needles 
on the ground. It may smolder that 
way for days, even weeks, gradually 
spreading. In the days it burns harder, 
at night the dew may damp it down a 
little. And then it reaches a slight rise 
in the ground and a draft forms behind 
it. There is a point at which a forest 
fire begins to make its own draft. With 
a puff of wind behind it the fire breaks 
out and spreads across the country 
until it burns itself out, or is killed by 
rain, or meets a barrier it cannot cross 

On May 18 one of these small fires 
smoldering near the Hollinger property 
grew up and swept the Hollinger to the 
ground. A new ore crushing mill near- 
ing completion lost--a_ serious 
blow to the young mine. But Noah 
Timmins had his men rebuilding the 
next day, confident Hollinger would 
repay dividends to heal any wound fire 
might inflict 

There were other fires. 
June and early July they 
usually far from the mines and towns, 
gradually loading the air with a fine 
blue haze that in time blended with the 
heat and reduced visibility to a couple 
of miles. Nobody worried at first. The 
fires were small, and it had to rain soon. 
Only rain could reduce the hazard, for 
with the barest minimum of fire-fight- 
ing equipment, sufficient only to supply 
bucket brigades for isolated fires, men 
realized they were at the mercy of any 
big fire. 

On July 1 the 
reached the Camp. 
twenty in the afternoon 
first-class coach, the private car Tema 
gami, and the Ontario government car 
Sir James—-having made the twenty- 
six-mile journey from the main line at 
Porquis Junction in an hour and twenty 
minutes. The Porcupine celebrated the 
end of the long hard trek by foot or 
canoe or wagon. The Muskeg Special 
was retired and regular passenger serv- 
ice begun. Even more important than 
the convenience to travelers was the 
freight service: materials to build the 
mines would come more quickly, the 
towns would grow. The Cobalt Nugget 
was already carrying large advertise- 
ments inserted by real-estate companies 
advising readers to buy at once “‘and 
be one of the thousands to make money 
out of the Lakeview-Porcupine town- 
There was talk of a popula- 
before the year 


was 


Through 
burned, 


railway officially 
It arrived at five- 


an engine, a 


site lots.”’ 
tion of ten 
was out 
And then on Sunday July 9 the Camp 
got a of what coming A 
wind sprang up and carried one of the 


thousand 


taste was 


small fires burning on the edge of 
Pottsville into the town Twenty 
houses burned to the ground. A hun- 
dred and fifty men formed a_ bucket 
brigade to keep the fire out of the main 
business section. On Saturday the 
temperature had been 106 For the 


first time fire really got at the homes 


and people were scared; residents hur- 


riedly dragged their movable posses- 
sions from their houses and piled 
them on the dock—just in case. There 


were dozens of smal] fires burning in 
the bush around, some accidental, some 
it was claimed denied) set de- 
liberately by prospectors looking for an 


(and 


easy way to clear the moss off the rock 
The wind fell, and the Pottsville fire 
died out in the afternoon. 

*‘What is needed in the worst possible 
way is an exceptionally heavy rainfall 
and people all over the district are 
praying for rain,” the Nugget cor- 
respondent wired his paper next day. 
“It is the only thing that will stop the 
bush fires which owing to the extremely 
dry condition of following 
this late heat wave, sweep everything 
when fanned by the winds.”’ 

If the rain came, and there was no 
wind 

They 


the woods 


were printing his report in 
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GET LUSCIOUS PIES 


Tangy, toothsome “B.C. Apples are real prize-winners for every e ating 
and cooking use! Your family will enjoy these sweet and juicy 


Ro” 
pples often ...in tasty apple desserts . . and just 


- retreshing salads... 
munched out-of-hand! 


Exceptional care is taken to bring you each wonderful variety of “B.A 
Apples in rotation—at the peak of flavour and eoodness' That's why 
you enjoy crisp, juicy apples almost the year ‘round when you buy 
famous-quality “B.C.” Apples 
Expert grading, uniform sizing, individual wrapping and scientific box 
packing are your assurance of the finest for fresh eating and cooking— 
when you buy ipples 


fy! B.C. APPLE SLICER: You'll find 
W B.C. Apple and slicer a real k 
Send 25 cents in coin (no stamps 


B.C. Tree Fruits Led » Kelowna, B.« 
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January 29 
17 day cruise—from $425 


THE "SPANISH MAIN" 
, of Scotland 


esT 


Canadian Pacific again offers you 


three wonderful West Indies cruises 


aboard the deluxe Empress of 
Scotland, visiting St. Thomas, 

St. Lucia, La Guaira, Curacao, 

Cristobal, Canal Zone, Havana, 
Port of Spain, Jamaica and 
other gay ports-of-call. 

No passports required. Cruise 
membership limited to 425. 

Reserve now. 
Full information on itineraries from 


your travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 
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CHOOSE FROM 3 CRUISES—LEAVING NEW YORK 


February 17 
18 day cruise—from $450 


| March 9 
17 day cruise—from $425 


SINCE 1874 


For your free copy of the 30-page full-colour booklet 
"Bright and Cheery R@sipes’”, write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Quebec.) 


Cobalt on the morning of July 11. Up 
in the Porcupine when people got up it 
was cooler, and a light breeze was blow- 
ing in from the southwest. 

In South Porcupine Billy Gohr was 
out early, looking at his new store and 
thinking about business. The smoke to 
the southwest bothered him. When 
J. P. Bartleman, in later years a mayor 
of Timmins, passed by a few minutes 
later he was still gazing distractedly at 
the building. 

“‘Morning, Billy,’’ Bartleman said. 
“Tt looks bad.” 

“It sure looks bad,”’ Billy Gohr said. 
“It looks very bad. If that fire ever 
comes in on us and this store goes I’m 
ruined. Everything I’ve got’s in that 
store and there’s no insurance... ” 
He took another look at the black sky. 

“Tf that store goes I might as well go 
too,”’ Billy Gohr said. 

The two men laughed together. 

Just before lunch Charlie Piercy, the 
provincial constable in Golden City, 
took a long look at the sky and decided 
he’d better go to South End and see his 
partner, George Murray. When he got 
to the other end of the lake he found a 
full evacuation under way. While things 
were still under control it had become 
clear that only a miracle could save the 
town. But men are optimistic; they 
prayed for the subtle shift of wind that 
would carry the fire away from the 
town and meanwhile they packed their 
women and children into the small 
gasoline launches that plied the lake, 
and manned buckets to try and keep 
the sparks that were beginning to come 
into town from setting buildings on fire. 


Trouble at the Dock 


As far as anyone could tell the big 
fire had taken hold around Star Lake, 
twenty miles to the southwest. Between 
it and the Camp stood v _rgin bush and 
a good sized river, the Mattagami. 

“Maybe it will stop at the river,” 
men said. “If it doesn’t get going too 
fast, maybe it will stop at the river.” 

At the dock, as big George Murray 
loaded the women and children in the 
boats for Golden City, there was some 
trouble. A group of Italian miners 
rushed onto the dock and demanded 
space in a boat. Murray knocked one 
of them into the lake, Jack Gardner 
took his gun and herded the rest back 
to shore. The sky got black. It looked 
like a great thunderstorm. Only the 
play of light at its base from the flames 
betrayed that hope. 

In the town every man was active. 
Over at the Imperial Bank the mana- 
ger, M. H. MacKay, piled all the 
money into suitcases and the su tcases 
into a canoe and carried the canoe 
down to the waterfront. Jack Dalton 
was getting his horses out of the stable, 
hitching them to wagons and taking 
them down to the lake where he ran 
them as far into the water as they 
would go. Cliff Moore, who ran the 
King George Hotel, got the cigars from 
the counter:and began handing them 
out. 

“We might as well smoke ’em as 
burn ’em,”’ he said cheerfully. 

In his hotel dining room they were 
still serving dinner when the flames hit 
the town. 

The Dome mine was a little more 
than a mile from South Porcupine, 
directly in the line of the fire. The 
manager and his men decided that 
morning to make a stand against the 
fire, if it came. It seemed a reasonable 
decision: they had the latest fire- 
fighting equipment and the land for 
a hundred acres around the workings 
and bunkhouses had been cleared. Al- 
though the smoke increased steadily 
through the morning there was no panic 
and the men continued working until 
lunchtime. After lunch the wind hit. 
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That’s when they blew the fire whistle. 

In South Porcupine the whistle was 
the signal for panic. At one-fifteen they 
blew the Dome fire whistle. Twenty 
minutes later South End was in flames. 

In Haileybury that day, over a 
hundred miles away, the government 
weather man made a laconic entry in 
the record book. Under the heading 
**Miscellaneous Phenomena’”’ he wrote 
one word: gale. 

Up in the Porcupine that wind took 
green birch trees ten inches thick and 
snapped or doubled them six feet off 
the ground. It whipped Lake Porcu- 
pine, only a mile and a half long, into 
waves seven and eight feet high. Arthur 
Ward was working at the Dome: when 
the metal roofing on the buildings 
began to blow around in the wind he 
decided to get out. 

This was the wind that doomed the 
Porcupine. No human force could stop 
the fire once the gale picked it up. 
Ward, running along the road from the 
Dome to South Porcupine, passed tree 
after tree burning at the top, though 
the fire had not yet worked its way 
to the ground. Burning brands, an inch 
and a half thick, were carried miles 
ahead of the main fire on the wind. 
Ward had to leap over trees that had 
been blown across the road; he man- 
aged to reach South End before the 
fire had taken complete control, con- 
vinced that he had broken the hurdle 
record for the distance no matter what 
it might be. 

At the West Dome there was no time 


to run. Several who tried it were 
trapped in the bush and burned to 
death. The mine captain, Robert 


Weiss, a giant who stood six foot 
three and weighed almost four hun- 
dred pounds, one of the Camp’s most 
popular bosses, decided to take his wife 
Jennie and his three-year-old daughter 
Ariel down the mine shaft for safety. 

Weiss, an American from Colorado, 
was already a legend in the Camp. 
They told with glee the tales of how 
he got stuck in the barber’s chair and 
had to be hauled out. Or of how he 
had gone to the livery stable to rent a 
buggy. They got out the sturdiest 
looking one: he went to step in one 
side and broke the step, then repeated 
the operation on the other side. From 
then on the liveries wouldn’t rent him 
buggies so he had to ride in the freight 
wagon where he had a whole seat to 
himself. 

The day before Weiss had been 
worried about the fires burning all 
over the district. ‘“These fires have 
got my goat,”’ he told a friend. “I 
can’t sleep at night. They’re a regular 
nightmare.”’ 

When the fire came roaring in on 
the West Dome Weiss realized he 
couldn’t possibly escape. So he took 
his family with him into the shaft. 
Seventeen others followed them down. 

“You’re not afraid, Jennie, are you?” 
Bob Weiss said as they were preparing 
to descend. 

“No,” his wife said. “Come on. If 
we’re going to die we'll die together.”’ 

One man who went down came to 
his senses in time to get out. The rest 
were suffocated. They found Weiss at 
the very bottom, with his daughter in 
his arms. It took a block and tackle 
to get him out, and fourteen men to 
carry his coffin. 

Others were more fortunate. At the 
Dome they had a large pond that had 
been made to store water for the 
boilers. Sixty men leaped into it and 
stood there, dousing themselves with 
water, until the fire passed. Only one 
man in that group panicked: before 
anyone could stop him he had jumped 
out of the water and rushed off into 
the flames. They found his charred 
body close to where the bunkhouse 
had been. 
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IF ONLY | COULD 
TELL HER 


STRIKES ME YOUR 
MISSUS DOESNT 
UNDERSTAND CATS !/ 


HEAR WHAT MINE SA/O 
~T1BS Witt 00 YOu 
A WORLD OF GOOD 


WAIT Tite 
YOU TASTE (T 
-LOVELY LIVER 
FLAVOUR 


10 TIBS LATER 


YOURE REALLY 
OW YOUR TOES 
THESE DAYS! 


YOUR CAT DEPENDS ON YOU to see that he 
gets those vitamins and minerals his 
‘civilised’ diet often lacks—especially 
vitamins A and B. One Tibs a day in his 
morning milk or food gives him just 
that. He'll love the liver flavour, too- 
and how he’ll reward you with his pur- 
ring, playful ways! 


TIBS KEEP CATS KITTENISH 


From Your Druggist, Store or Pet Shop. 50 Cents 


New BLAZE Zinnia 

5717 Blaze — 
Big, fluffy flowers 
in scorching orange 
red. All-America 


Winner. Strong 
growing new hy 
brid. Free bloom- 
ing. Pkt. 25¢. 
New DWARF Morning Glory 

4789 Royal Marine Only ten inches 


high. Blooms like Heavenly Bive. Easy to 
grow. Edging or rockery. Pkt. 25¢. 


POWDERPUFTS Aster 

54 — Powderpuffs — Dis- 
ao habit gives many stems, 
blooms. Early, hardy, lots of 
flowers. Pkt. 25¢. 


New GIANT Phiox 

5085 — Tetra Red — Tall 
annual Phlox in red, 
vigorous ond free-bloom- 
ing. Pkt. 25¢. 


New CUPID Marigold 

4681 — Cupid Three-inch 
blooms on eight-inch % 
plants. Lots of early flowers 
Pkt. 35¢ 


SPECIAL OFFER 
One packet each of above five for $1.00. 


Seeds mailed prepaid for cash with order. 
Complete seed catalogue free on request. 


Kenneth M°DONALD « Sons, Ltd. 


32-34 Market Square, Ottawa, Canada 


The mine doctor, Garnet McLean, 
and A. D. Miles—who later became 
president of the International Nickel 
Company-—were in the Dome pond 


that day. 


“Do you think any dynamite got left 
in the dryhouse?”” McLean asked. 

“We got it all out and put it in 
the Cache,”’ Miles told him. ‘Don’t 
worry.” 

A moment later there was a heavy 


| explosion. 


“I guess we forgot a_ fifty-pound 
box,”’ Miles said. McLean smiled 
weakly and went on sloshing water 


over his head, thinking about the tons | 


of dynamite in the Cache, a_ short 
distance away. 

“If that was fifty pounds,” the 
doctor said tentatively a few minutes 
later, “‘what about the tons of the stuff 
in the Cache me 

“If that goes doctor, our worries are 
at an end!” 

For some reason they both felt better 
about it after that. The Cache proved 
to be fireproof. 

Meanwhile the manager of the Dome, 


| Thomas Meek, who lived on the prop- 


erty with his wife and two small 
children, was having his own troubles. 
When the fire first appeared the man- 
ager’s impulse was to save his house. 
He had a water line running to it and, 
with the assayer, the engineer and 
the chief carpenter, kept fighting the 
sparks. It was soon clear they were 
losing the battle. 

“IT can’t do anything more about 


| this, boys,” Meek said to the other 
| men. “I’m going to stay here with the 


| family. You’d better save yourselves 


Meek had a garden behind his house, 


| and to keep it growing through the 


| barrels of water. He put his w'fe, two | 


hot weather he had gathered several 


| children and mother-in-law down be- 


hind the barrels and covered them with 
blankets. The assayer decided to run. 
The other two men stayed and tovether 
they managed to keep themselves and 
the blankets wet. They all survived. 
The assayer was found a few hundred 
yards from the house where he had 
collapsed and died in the heat. 


Trivialities Brought Death 


In South Porcupine it was chaos. 
Shortly before the first houses caught 
fire panic had swept in on the hot, 
fierce wind. ‘“‘It all resolved itself into 
a matter of dying decently,”’ a survivor 
said later. Everybody headed for the 
lake. Women screamed. The horses, 
crazed by the heat and flames, caused 
havoc among those who had taken to 
the water as they rushed back into the 
flaming town. Men’s minds turned in 
an instant, and they too rushed back 
into the flames-—-and certain death 

for trivial things, for a watch, or 
a coat. 

Just before the last boat left a 
woman came onto the dock with three 
suitcases, a fur coat and a canary. 
Eager hands reached out to help her. 
They put the woman into the boat, 
and the three suitcases and the fur coat 
and the canary into the lake. ‘Tears 
and a tantrum were unimpressive 
against that angry sky 

Two men, nameless after forty years, 
liked the performance Miss Virginia 
Earle and her partner, Miss Neal, had 
been giving in the local vaudeville hall 
for several nights previous to that black 
Tuesday. They tried te save Miss 
Earle’s pride—-her harp. But it was 
too much and they found the harp 
later, a twisted lump of metal and wire 
in the middle of the road a hundred 
yards from the lake 

Billy Gohr did all he could to save 
his store. For a while he had tbe help 
of two of his employees, Matt Smith 
and Rosaire Bourbean. They passed 
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Fast Cutting McCulloch Power Saw for 
Farm, Lumbering and Commercial Use 


Yes, and best FROM any angle... lowest 
cost per HP... lowest weight per HP... 
professional quality and performance. The 
McC ulloch Model 33 chain saw works full 
power at any angle, thanks to McCulloch 
floatiess all angle carburetor... fells with- 
in one inch of the ground. It will save you 
time and energy while it pays for itself... 
easily in less than a year... possibly in less 
than a month. 


McCulloch Chain Saws for Every Woodcutting Job 


a 
MODEL 47 High produc- 
tion performance on large 
or small timber 
weighs just 30 Ib., 
$311 up 


NEW MODEL 99 
Only 55 pounds 
with 20 in. blade 
for heavy 

duty logging 
$523 up. 


Prices F.0.B. Vancouver 


McCULLOCH 


McCULLOC 
“world’s Lorgest Builders of Power Choin Saws 
DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY 


LEMERY DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 


Vancouver, 8 C. Quebec. P_ © Peterboro, Ontario 


WOODCUTTING MANUAL 

32 pages showing how experts 

cut wood. Please enclose 15¢ with 
coupon for handiing and postage 


| LEMERY DISTRIBUTORS, LTD - 
220 W. First Vancouver, 8. C., or 
861 Lansdowne St., Peterboro, Ontario Dept. M 
; Send itlustrated literature on items checked and name | 
' of nearest dealer. (Literature free, except manual.) { 
Modet 33 } Model 47 
i Model 4-30 Model 99 
32-page Woodcutting Manual (Enclose 15¢) 

Name 
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him buckets of water but the wind 
increased and the whole sky darkened 
until it was as black as night. His 
helpers turned to flee. 

Rosaire described the scene for a 
reporter: 

“‘*Come down, come down, Billy 
Gohr,’ I says. ‘It’s no use, it’s no 
use, come down quick!’ He told me 
to pass the water. I did not pass the 
water any more. Smith had taken all 
the money from the bar and run 
alongside me toward the street. He 
fell. I had my own life to save. I was 
stronger than Smith and I passed over 
that place. I put my handkerchief over 
my head and hurried. I had my life 
to save if I could. I pass through the 
fire between Charley House and the 
Finns. I breathe the hot air and! 
fall. I did not think. I of instinct put 
my handkerchief over my mouth and 
run behind the houses. I drop twice. 
It is so dark I don’t know where’s the 
lake. I see a street blazing and I says I 
will go. I see the horses galloping there 
and | pass through the fire. I say I 
do not .want to stay there, I would 
sooner drown than burn in the fire. I 
throw myself at the lake on my hands 
and knees and try to wet myself in 
the water but it is too shallow. I crawl 
out into the lake and go for deep water. 
We find them the next day. Seven 
dollars and sixty cents of Billy Gohr’s 
bar where Smith is dead. The dollar 
bills is all burned up.”’ 

Mrs. Billy Gohr had stood with her 
baby in her arms, first at the edge of 
the dock, and then on the dock, and 
then for hours in the water, waiting for 
Billy to Come. 

“Won't you get into a boat, Mrs. 
Gohr,”’ George Murray had said earlier. 
“It’s getting pretty bad. He'll come 
later.”’ 

“ll just wait for Billy,”’ she replied 
Billy never came 


Or We're Goners"’ 


James Forsyth, a South African, had 
already been burned out of business 
in 1910 in Cochrane. He went to the 
Porcupine and set up a mine and claim 
trading business with ‘Tom Geddes, one 
of the original discoverers of the Camp. 
The two men did their best to save 
their office that day, carting buckets 
of water from a hole a few hundred 
vards away. 

Shortly after one o'clock the fire hit 
the town in full force. Above the roar 
of the wind and flames Forsyth heard 
Geddes shouting at him. He looked 
around and saw it coming: a wall of 
flame climbing a hundred feet in the 
air, sweeping in on the town 

“For God's sake come 
velled, ‘“‘or we're goners!” 

Forsyth ran into the office and 
scooped up his dog, Toddy, and a 
cage of English canaries he’d bought 
for his wife from a traveling salesman 
only a few days earlier. Then the 
two ran for the lake. They hadn't 
gone twenty yards when Tom Geddes 
stopped. 

“I’m going back for my coat,”’ he 
said. 

“Don’t be a damned fool 
Forsyth shouted, but the other was 
gone and his words were lost in the roar. 

When the fire was over James 
Forsyth went back and found what 
was left of Geddes near where the coun- 


Geddes 


ter of the building had been. The 
remains fitted into a shirt box. 
Forsyth had reached the lake. The 


fire sucked the oxygen out of the air 
so that to breathe men had to get on 
their hands and knees and craw! with 


their faces close to the ground. They 
were joined in those last desperate 


yards by the animals. At different 
places there were rabbits, deer, even 
the occasional bear. 


Overhead the wind and flames com- 
bined in a roar that struck terror into 
the heart. Yet above the noise rose 
the screams of the women, and the 
pitiful neighing of the horses. 

Out in the lake the high waves added 
to the confusion, swamping boats, and 
making it difficult to keep hold of logs 
and planks. Rosie, “the Porcupine 
Laundress,”” got out into the lake, 
wading in until the water came to her 
neck, sinking with each step into the 
soft black ooze that formed the bottom. 
She was terrified, screaming and sob- 
bing, closer to death from her own fear 
than from waves or fire or muck. Two 
Scots miners went by in a canoe and 
with that chivalry for which the race 
has always been noted, leaped from the 
canoe and supported the woman. To 
pass the time they sang hymns and 


CROSS PURPOSES 


Crosswalks mark streets where 
walkers cross 
Yet cars cross crosswalks too. 
In fact when walkers try to cross 
At lights they can't get through. 
This makes the walkers cross outside, 
Cross inside, too, at those who ride. 


DON MARSHALL 


Scots folk songs. Rosie and her miners 
survived 

Billy Moore, young, handsome, fun- 
loving, was a popular man in the Camp 
With four companions he had gone to 
Vesty Kennedy’s to see what could be 
done about a boat. Kennedy told them 
he had some canoes but no paddles. 
They took a canoe and piled into it, 
grabbing a board to use as a_ paddle. 
They were just about to put out when 
a gang of men rushed for the canoe, 
clamoring to get in. 

Moore patiently reasoned with them 
until they went away. They got only 
a few feet from shore when a barber 
named Straine waded out into the 
water. 

“My God, | ean’t swim,” Straine 
cried. ‘Please take me along, and if 
you can’t do that at least let me hang 
on the back. But for God’s sake don’t 
leave me behind or I’m done for!’ The 
men hesitated. 

“Get in,”’ Billy Moore said. They 
pushed off again. The waves were too 
much for the overloaded canoe and it 
capsized in deep water. Moore, cling- 
ing to the board, saw one of his 
companions, Mc Murrick, struggling in 
the water. 

**Here, use this,’’ Moore said, throw- 
ing him the board. 

Billy Moore and the barber both 
drowned. 

The fire swept into the town and 
out over the lake. Twenty minutes 
after the first building caught fire the 
entire town was burning. The heat 
was so intense that it literally roasted 
the backs of the horses where they 
stuck up out of the water. Those 
standing in the lake, continually duck- 
ing their heads to escape the suffocating 
air above, were numbed by the coldness 
of the spring-fed water. For a while 
you couldn't see ten feet in the smoke. 
High above, the noonday sun was a 
small blob, blood-red against the black 
of the sky. 

They kept the launches shuttling 
between South End and Golden City 
as long as possible, though there were 
charges later that some operators had 
put water in their gasoline so they 
would not have to make another trip 
to South End. One man sank his boat 
because he was too terrified to attempt 
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that mile and a half of tossing water 
again. 

At one-forty a car of dynamite on a 
siding near South Porcupine exploded. 
It was loaded with three hundred and 
fifty cases of dynamite and five hun- 
dred kegs of powder. It might have 
had disastrous effect but the siding was 
built across a swamp and the soft earth 
absorbed most of the shock. As it was 
the explosion sent a tidal wave across 
the lake that swamped canoes and 
launches which had managed to 
weather the waves. It broke every 
pane of glass in Golden City, more than 
a mile away, and tore up both siding 
and mainline for three hundred feet 
leaving a gaping hole fifteen feet deep 
and fifty feet in diameter. 

South Porcupine was gone.  Potts- 
ville was next Golden City was in 
great danger Sitting at the end of 
the lake where it was protected from 
the direct onslaught of the fire, with 
an extensive swamp on one side and 
Pottsville with its previously burned 
out strip on the other, Golden City 
survived. Charlie Piercy was the hero 
of the day: with Jack Munroe, a prize 
fighter who had beaten Tom Sharkey 
in his time, he rounded up every 
able-bodied man in the town, closing 
the saloons, urging the men on, until 
he had a bucket brigade that managed 
to stop what fire did get in, just as it 
was eating into the business section. 

Afterward wild stories circulated 
about these two. Piercy was sup 
posed to have walked through the town 
brandishing two six-guns and “calling 
for volunteers to fight fire.” They 
managed without the six-guns 

Guns were used. Over at Aura Lake 
the postmaster, Dayton Ostrosser, con 
vinced some men who had hijacked his 
canoe of their folly —with a revolver 
There were three post offices in the 
camp but the only piece of equipment 
they saved was one date stamp that was 
used next day to send out letters—-and 
birchbark post cards. The first mail 
went out in oat sacks, since all the 
mailbags had been burned in the fire 

It took about five hours to burn the 
Porcupine to the ground. Not a build- 
ing was left standing in South Porcu- 
pine or Pottsville. Eleven mining 
properties were leveled. In the towns 
the only things left standing were the 
misshapen humps of the 
where the buildings had burned away 
leaving the ice in a mantle of wet 
sawdust. An occasional telephone pole 
stuck up above the bare ground, shorn 
of its wires, 


icehouses 


Scorched to the Ground 


Creeks had dried up, swamps were 
lowered. Lake Porcupine itself showed 
that the fire had burned off pilings 
seven and eight below the 
normal level of the lake. There were 
places where eighteen inches of muskeg 
had been removed by fire. Men found 
watches that were lumps of metal, 
some still showing the time, but the 
works fused in a piece. The local 
shoemaker, C. A. Culbert, had buried 
his patching machine in the shallow 
water at the edge of the lake and when 
he recovered it the wooden frame had 
burned away. Many had put their 
valuables or their clothes in the ground 
only to find the fire had reduced them 
to ashes. Everywhere the land showed 
the bare rock, with the overburden of 
moss and humus scorched off. 

It was days before the death toll was 
compiled. In the early panic and con- 
fusion, with communication cut off, 
fantastic rumors slipped out of the 
north—some estimates went as high as 
two thousand. The official figure, 
released several weeks later, was sev- 
enty-three. But it has always been 
questioned. The lake was dynamited 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 


IMPORTED FROM LONDON, ENGLAND 
SUPREME 
Available in Various Bottle Sizes 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & COMPANY, LTD. 
—the largest gin distillers in the world 


OL VIENNA 
BEER 


OLD VIENNA BEER 


for bodies. The woods had been full 
of prospectors, as the Camp had been 
full of men who had no friends to miss 
them. Ostrosser, the Aura Lake post- 
master, claimed a great many letters 
after the fire were never called for or 
delivered. Men blowing bugles searched 
the woods seeking any who had been 
injured or burned but still lived. 

On the evening of July 11 the 
Porcupine was a smoldering grave- 
yard. On the morning of July 12 the 
first tents of the new Porcupine were 
already up. The railroad which had 
been in service for only eleven days 
took out those who wanted to leave 

twelve hundred in the first week 

and wasn’t too fussy about paid 
fares. It brought in the relief supplies, 
the food, blankets, tents, medical equip- 
ment. Within days it had begun to 
deliver the materials to rebuild the 
mines and the towns. The stock 
market dipped, but recovered in a 
few days. 

It rained toward the week end a 
heavy, steady downpour that wet cow 
the country and put an end to the fires. 
On Sunday the dead that had not been 
sent home were buried. 

This raw, young mining community 
had not had much experience with 
death. There was only one graveyard, 
on Edwards Point, and in it prior to 
the fire there had been but one grave, 
that of a young French Canadian 
named Mimault who had died the 
previous year. Edwards Point was a 
gentle point of land that pushed out 
into Lake Porcupine almost midway 
between Golden City and South End. 
The point was one of the few parts 
of the district that had not burned, 
and its trees offered a contrast with 
the stark land across the lake. 


No Need for Monuments 


On Sunday a strange procession 
moved across the lake as seventeen 
bodies were taken to the cemetery. 
Then the point was renamed. They 
called it Deadmans Point. 

Today among the few monuments on 
Deadmans Point only two are sub- 
stantial enough to withstand many 
northern winters. One, erected’ by 
those who live “dewn below,” is an 
eight foot piece of grey granite. Chiseled 
deep in its face are these words: 


ERECTED BY THE CITIZENS 
OF CANADA THROUGH THE 
NORTHERN ONTARIO RE- 
LIEF COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE OF THE 
CITY OF TORONTO TO THE 
MEMORY OF THOSE WHO 
SUFFERED AND LOST THEIR 
LIVES IN THE GREAT HOLO- 
CAUST THAT SWEPT THIS 
DISTRICT 
JULY 11, 1911 


The other monument is simpler. 
A couple of years after the fire an 
American hunted out Jack Easton who 
had helped prepare the bodies of the 
victims. Easton showed him where the 
bodies of the Weiss family were buried 
and on the American's instructions he 
had Tom Strain lay a great slab of 
concrete a foot thick and eight feet 
square over the grave. Embedded in 
it is a copper plate with the names 
of Bob Weiss, his wife and his child 
riveted on it. 

The men of the Porcupine erected 
no monuments. At first they were too 
busy putting up the buildings for the 
new towns. And then they were too 
busy building mine shafts, whose tin 
roofs pointed to the sky and whose 
insides dropped into the earth for gold. 

And by then they had built the 
Porcupine, and the need for monu- 
ments was past. 
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How to Win an 
Argument 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


unnecessary? Or that he doesn’t believe 
they are entitled to share equal rights 
with men? Or does he mean he just 
doesn’t believe them? You'll win this 
one just sitting back watching him 
untangle himself. 

The same thing applies to clichés, 
which have no place in a discussion, 
unless it’s between politicians, who 
couldn’t exist without them. If some- 
body says, “I have faith in the youth of 
this country,”’ and sits there chuckling 
and polishing his halo, ask him if he 
means that they will grow older. Or 
that the ratio of hoodlums will be no 
worse in 1980 than it is now. Or just 
what he does mean? 

In other words, define your terms 
and make sure everyone else does. A 
lot more time could be spent in search 
of truth if people didn’t waste so 
much time parrying, thrusting, thrash- 
ing around and loading little remarks 
with rocks, only to discover when the 
girls are serving coffee and it’s almost 
time to go home that everybody thinks 
you've been arguing about something 
else. 

Words aren’t nearly the precise 
instruments we think they are. To 
get anywhere with them we have to 
make sure we are using them the same 
way. I recently got into an argument 
before breakfast with my nine-year- 
old daughter over telling her that she 
should blow up her bicycle tires on her 
way to school. It was five minutes 
later while | was bent double, as if 
peering into a low shelf, shouting into 
her little red, wet face that it dawned 
on me that she thought I meant to 
blow them up the way you blow up a 
bridge. 

Most concepts aren’t as easily pried 
out of their little mental holes. It takes 
a bit of patience, something seldom 
used in arguments. A few weeks ago 
I sat in on an argument between two 
women who not only didn’t define what 
they were arguing about but couldn’t 
even seem to define whom they were 
arguing with, due to a_ hair-raising 
technique of answering one another by 
laughing merrily and talking to some- 
one else. 

Another time I saw two ex-Havergal 
classmates break up for three weeks 
because one of them said she’d never 
seen any snow in Florida. The other 
said, why, she’d seen pictures of snow 
in Florida. It turned out that one was 
talking about a town just north of 
Miami where she had stayed for two 
weeks in March 1953, and the other 
was talking about Fort Sandspur, three 
hundred miles nerth, and a storm there 
in December 1949. On top of all this 
they kept calling one another “dear,” 
confusing things all the more. 

“Oh, no, dear,’”” one would say, 
smiling gently. ‘““Toronto got more 
snow than we did at Flamingo Gables. 
After all, we got the newspapers you 
kept sending us showing all that snow.” 

“Oh, no, dear,”’ the other would say, 
“that was fwo years ago, before the 
Gulf Stream curved into Canada.” 

“But, dear, don’t you remember the 
snapshots you sent? Little Sandra was 
just two years old and the snow came 
right over her pigtails.” 

“I’m sure, dear, that was the year 
before when all the oranges froze in 
St. Augustine. It was cold all over. 
And it wasn’t Sandra. That was 
Daphne and she is only two feet high.”’ 

“Oh, no, dear, surely I know your 
children apart by this time. Perhaps 
you didn’t have your glasses on, dear.”’ 

“Well, dear, I’m forty years old and 
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I haven’t got;used to being called a 
short-sighted old bat yet.” 


“Wh-h-h-h-h-ell! dearic, if it comes 
to that I’m only forty-one and let me 
tell you, I knew your children when 
they were having their first temper 
tantrums.” 

Lf one of the guys looked around and 
said, “‘What’s the argument about, 
girls?’ they’d snap around with flushed 
faces as if they’d been out on a ski 
slope and say together: 

“A Rgument? We’re not having 
an ARgument. We're just having a 
friendly discussion.” 

Another way to win a lot of argu- 
ments is not to get into them in the 
first place. You don’t have to prove 
everything to make life bearable. Let 
the other guy do it; when it’s all over, 
he’ll be sitting with a great awkward 
victory in his lap while you'll be 
sitting there friends with everybody 
and feeling fine. This applies particu- 
larly to those arguments where every- 
body automatically takes a stand on 
everything, whether they believe it or 
not. This may be good exercise but 
the big winner is the one who just went 
on eating sandwiches. Besides, proving 
that nonsense is the truth has all been 
done before. The Sophists proved that 
you are your own father; that you are 
what you are and are not what you 
are, all at the same time; Zeno proved 
that movement is impossible, and it 
has been proved by irrefutable logic 
that the guy you're arguing with 
doesn’t really exist anyway, so why 
bother arguing with him? 


Scrubbed Like a Dog 


Another way to win an argument is 
to assume that something your oppo- 
nent said is true. This incidentally has 
tremendous surprise value and not only 
makes everyone feel better but gives 
you a chance to do something besides 
sitting there smiling ironically at all 
the otber guy’s speeches. For instance 
you can start to build a reasonable 
argument for your case, starting with 
his point. 

Few of us use reason this way; we 
try to scrub our opponents with reason 
the way we give a dog a bath and it 
ends about the same way, with every- 
one chasing the wet soap around refer- 
ence libraries and dictionaries and pre- 
tending they don’t hear one another. 

I know one guy named Harry who 
just keeps smiling, nodding and pulling 
at his pipe stem as if he’s trying to 
tie up a trout fly. 
saying that the last ice age took place 
just before Queen Victoria. Next night 
somebody walks six blocks and takes 
a bus to a library and looks it up in 
an encyclopedia and finds that the 
glaciers began to go back about twenty 
thousand years ago. He bares his teeth 


He'll find himself 


with the pure joy of scientific research 
and looks up smiling with such emotion 
that the librarian nearly swoons. 

Next day he meets old Harry and 
says, “By the way, I just happened 
to be in a library last night and 
happened to open a book that hap- 
pened to be about ice ages and I see 
that the last one has been over for 
about twenty thousand years.” 

Harry smiles, nods and pulls at his 
pipe. He looks as if he’s wondering 
what the guy is going to do now to 
wriggle out of it. 

“TWENTY THOUSAND years 
ago,”’ the guy points out, his cheeks 
growing rosy. “‘Quite a difference from 
a HUNDRED, Heh! Heh!” 

“IT knew it was quite a while ago,” 
Harry says coolly, “I wasn’t quite sure 
of the date.” 

Which brings another point; 
there’s really no for believing 
that the faster you give your answers 
the more truth they contain. In fact, 
once you start this, you’re soon paying 
more attention to your speed than 
what you’re saying. 

A slow answer is just as apt to be 
true as a fast one. There is really no 
defeat in sitting there thinking for a 
minute in silence, providing you didn’t 
start off by pretending you didn’t have 
to think. On the other hand if you 
move too fast you’re likely to run into 
trouble. 

I remember one time I ran right up 


up 


basis 


to my knees in the statement that 
Aristotle invented radio. At least, 
afterward everyone said that’s what 


I said although I was snapping my 
answers at my toes and I didn't notice 
what the other people in the room were 
doing. They could have been slipping 
one another notes. 

One character I know uses this every 
now and then to work me in close to 
the net. He just keeps talking faster 
and faster, diverting me with a_ pe- 
culiar quick brittle laugh and snap- 
ping, “Right or wrong?”’ 

“Right!” I bark. 

**Money isn’t everything. Right?” 

“Right!” 


“A man has to consider others. 
Right?” 
“Right!” 
“He has to consider animals too. 
Right?” 
“Right!” 
We get going “right? right! 
right or wrong? so fast 
that I begin to close my eyes a bit 
as if I am getting my neck rubbed. 


Then when everyone else in the room 
has stopped talking, he shouts 

“Well, far I’m concerned | 
can’t see anything funny about kick- 
ing dogs.” 

Or he'll say, “Then if what you say 
is true, Creorge here” he looks 
at somebody who hasn't saying 
anything—“‘must have got his job by 
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Money when you need it 


This man is a steel worker. His name could be Smith. With his 
sweat the future of Canada is being written night and day. 


For it is through the workers in steel, lumber, oil, paper, mining 
and on farms, that Canada grows. 


And it is for Smith, the steel worker, Jones working in the maritimes 
or on the Pacific coast—and men like them working everywhere 

to build their homes and their nation sound and strong—that 

the modern consumer finance company has been developed. 


For as food is essential to man, and man to industry, and industry to 
Canada, so an additional source of money is essential in 

our economy to Smith the citizen. Money for the unexpected— 

the emergency—the opportunity. We are,a source ... and 

often the answer to his needs. 


Household Finance has pioneered in providing a sound and 
intelligent answer to the money problems of hundreds of 
thousands of people. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Coiporilion Canada 


CANADA'S LARGEST AND MOST RECOMMENDED CONSUMER FINANCE COMPANY 
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<issing the boss’ foot.’”” George glares. 

This guy plays doubles with his wife. 
[’ll say something about the future of 
thild psychology. From somewhere 
jown near the other end of the room 
his wife will shout “HO! Listen to 
him!” 

{ whip around, lips drawn, facts 
ready and find that she is talking to 
my wife. I turn back to her husband, 
make another statement and hear her 
give a spine-chilling laugh. When I 
turn to tackle her again she is sitting 
sidesaddle showing my wife her perma- 
nent and saying, “‘Next time I'll get 
him to lacquer the ends.” 

By this time her husband is snap- 
ping, “‘Well, I guess I’m old-fashioned 
but I still don’t believe that children 
should be left out on the street till three 
in the morning.” 

Never use a trick to win an argu- 
ment. First, even if it works, it 
doesn’t prove anything except that 
you're tricky which is a long way from 
being right and in the long run isn’t 
very satisfying. Second, sooner or 
later you'll get involved with some- 
one trickier than you. 

I know one big deep-voiced man with 
magnificent control of his facial expres- 
sions who can convince a whole roomful 
of people that you should go back to 
night school, just by making his eyes 
twinkle at someone over your head. 

If you still keep swinging he drops 
a couple of heavy books on you. He'll 
ask, “‘Ever read Whither Europe?” 

““Nope,”’ you say to the knot of his 
tie, frowning a bit, as if he’s interrupted 
your train of thought. ‘“The point is 

“What? Never read Whither 
Europe?” he says with a kindly but 
puzzled frown. “‘Well, have you ever 
read Asia Undone?” 

You give the smallest little shake of 
your head, implying that you haven't 
time for comic strips. 

By this time everyone has stopped 
talking to see what else you haven't 
read. 

He can manoeuvre you into such a 
position with this trick that he can 
flatten you by asking if you've read 
somebody's spring and summer seed 
catalogue. 


Ear-Splitting Silences 


The whole trouble is that we all 
secretly feel we can straighten out a 
lot of the world’s troubles with little 
logical rim wrenches with which we try 
to change mental tires and fix flats in 
other people’s heads, giving all the nuts 
a firm twist so they'll face the right 
way. The idea is encouraged by radio 
panels, forums and open discussions 
where instead of snarling wait-a-min- 
ute - now - JUST - a - minute - till - 
|-get-a-word-in-edgewise and throwing 
lamps at one another, they have a 
referee and softly sandbag one another 
with culture and quotations. It all 
reminds us somehow of Greece and 
the dawn of reason. 

But Socrates was more concerned 
with the truth than winning an argu- 
ment. Proving someone wrong is not 
an objective that leads to the harmony 
and enlightenment of man. What it 
leads to is everyone peering at their 
olives and making little remarks about 
business being a bit slow lately. Some- 
times the silence that follows putting 
somebody right is worse than leaving 
them the way they were. I know 
because 1 created one of the most 
profound silences known to man once 
at a family reunion. 

I'd been studying logic but evidently 
I hadn’t gone quite far enough with 
it. Either that or I’d gone too far. 
I had a book by one of the most con- 
fused men I’ve ever run across. It had 
an introduction by someone who had 
evidently left the author’s manuscript 
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on a streetcar and had written an 
introduction to the wrong book. It was 
full of little footnotes referring me to 
some book I couldn’t find. The whole 
thing was like trying to figure out a 
signpost lying in a ditch. 

But I didn’t realize this at the time 
I used to try it out happily on my wife 

“Look,” I'd yelp, ‘“‘you say A is one 
reason, admit that it doesn’t exist, then 
you prove B exists because it depends 
on A--an equivocal enthymeme if | 
ever heard one.” 

My wife would slip a minor premise 
under me and set fire to it “That 
housecoat of yours looks as if you'd 
been stopping up leaks in oi] drums 
with she’d say. 

But I got the idea that logical reason 
was the greatest boon to mankind. | 
decided to put it to work at this 
family reunion by paring down to its 
fundamentals a remark made by an 
aunt of mine from Syracuse about 
Canadian universities. 

I can’t report the logical sequence 
of events but I must have used a 
syllogism with a_ loose pinion gear 
somewhere because I can remember 
sitting there amid a general uproar, 
pursing my lips patiently and saying 
““No-o-0-0, what I did say was that if 
we're going to put people in prison for 
going to university we'll have to wait 
six years.”” | remember particularly 
one little old lady on my father’s side. 
Every time I'd close my eyes in martyr- 
like patience and say, “Please define 
your terms,”’ she’d say: “Oh shut up, 
you fat thing.” 

It was followed by one of the greatest 
silences I’ve ever heard and I hope I'll 
never hear another. Nobody in the 
past four generations was talking to 
one another. To make it worse this 
argument had started after we'd pulled 
our crackers and we were all wearing 
little tissue-paper hats in the shape of 
castles. 

Occasionally somebody would try to 
pull the family together again by sud- 
denly shouting, “‘Seen George lately?” 
and somebody else would shout hys- 
terically, “NO, I HAVEN’T,” and slip 
self-consciously back into smiling at the 
turkey. Or someone would turn to my 
wife and say for no reason at all, ‘“‘How 
are your feet, dear?”’ One pink-faced 
old gentleman turned to a little girl 
who had said grace and tickled her till 
she retched, and my wife frantically 
poured tea into everything but the 
centrepiece. 

I remember thinking this was a poor 
end to a venture into pure reason, 
recalling Aristotle, and saying calmly 
to somebody’s sister-in-law, ‘“The whole 
trouble is we're calling A, B and B 
C!” She burst out crying. I probably 
would have been going yet, from prem- 
ise to premise, if my wife hadn't got 
me out into the kitchen and hissed 
“Have you gone out of your mind? 
Will you stop it before you drive 
everybody crazy?” 

I've seen a lot of queer arguments 
in my day, including one where a 
woman talked breathlessly for a solid 
hour, saying things like we had to admit 
that Russia had degenerated from an 
endemic system of agrarian morality 
to a neo-communal dictatorial oli- 
garchy with onions, while people des- 
perately trying to stop her turned on 
the television, went home, served cof- 
fee and generally tried to change the 
subject. 

Which isn’t a bad idea. According 
to the very latest findings of science, 
all existence began as a continuous gas, 
and I can see no reason to doubt it, 
or that it will end the same way if we 
don’t stop arguing. Anyway, it’s my 
belief that nobody has ever changed 
his mind because of an argument since 
the world began. But I’m not going 
to argue about it. * 
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were marshaled to vote as one man for 
MacDougall’s shelving motion. The 
relieved and delighted Conservatives 
voted against it with hoots of joy. 
Liberals believe it was because of his 
personal embarrassment on that oc- 
casion, more than for any other reason, 
that Arsenault returned to the attack 
a few days later with a private bill 
directing the Secretary of State to 
choose an appropriate design for a dis- 
tinctive national flag. 


IF PICKERSGILL wanted to choose a 
design he’d have plenty to choose from. 
More than three thousand have been 
submitted to the government since the 
first ‘‘flag committee’’ was set up back 
in 1925. Twenty-six hundred and 
ninety-five designs were in hand by the 
time the 1946 committee packed up and 
more have been coming in ever since. 

Antoine Chassé, a House of Com- 
mons committee clerk, was secretary of 
the 1946 committee; he has the job of 
sending back the suggestions which 
still trickle in at the rate of about one a 
month. Of the four hundred and fifty- 
odd designs that have come in since the 
1946 committee finished its work, two 
have so impressed Chassé that he 
hasn’t sent them back. One is a design 
by the well-known painter Thoreau 
MacDonald, a stylized red maple leaf 
on a dark blue ground with ten white 
stars ranged around the centred leaf. 
The other, a more complicated ar- 
rangement of crosses and coats of arms 
in red, white, blue and gold, was sent in 
by Richard Hanson, of Windsor, Ont. 
Chassé seems to hope that somehow, 
some time, the government or another 
parliamentary committee will consider 
them. 

He of all people ought to know how 
vain his hope is. Not only these two, 
but all the twenty-seven hundred that 
were solemnly exhibited and inspected 
by the flag committee of 1946, were 
never anything but window dressing. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King had 
decided, even before the flag committee 
was set up, what design he wanted for a 
Canadian flag. It was to be the Red 
Ensign, like the one which now flies 
from the Peace Tower, except that 
instead of the Canadian coat of arms it 
would have a large golden maple leaf 
in the fly. 


Walter Harris, now the rising star of 


the cabinet but then an-.obscure and 
green backbencher, was chairman of the 
flag committee. It was his first big job 

to make sure that the committee 
should recommend the flag design that 
Mackenzie King had picked out in 
advance. 

Harris did his job to the queen’s, or 
rather to King’s, taste. It was un- 
fortunate that the only Red Ensign 
with gold maple leaf turned out to be a 
crude piece of free-hand drawing, 
colored in crayon, but that difficulty 
was surmounted by having an official 
artist do official versions, uniform in 
size, of all the most popular designs. 
The committee wasn’t unanimous (no 
flag committee ever was in this country, 
or ever is likely to be) but the majority 
of fifteen loyally plumped for the 
Prime Minister’s flag. 

When the committee’s report went to 
parliament, though, King was the first 
to perceive that the debate was certain 
to damage the unity which a flag is 
intended to create. The report was 
shelved, the question dropped, and 
Canada's national flag is still what it 
was before. 

THAT DOES NOT MEAN, as many 


Canadians seem to think, that there 
is no official Canadian flag. On Sept. 5, 


1945, an order-in-council of the Mac- 
kenzie King Cabinet proclaimed that 
“the distinctive national flag of Can- 
ada”’ should be the Red Ensign with the 
Canadian coat of arms in the fly, 
“until parliament otherwise decides.” 

It’s true that the ‘distinctive’ 
quality of the Red Ensign is open to 
some question. Varied only by badges 
in the fly which are indistinguishable a 
few yards away, the Red Ensign 
is flown by merchant ships of Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Cyprus, Tanganyika, Somali- 
land, Papua and Western Samoa. Until 
India became independent and abol- 
ished the Indian princely states, it was 
the flag of the Indian principalities of 
Baroda, Cambay, Janjira and Cutch. 
Flown on land, it also signifies the 
presence of the British Resident of 
Zanzibar. 

However, in spite of all these dupli- 
cations, the Red Ensign has been ‘“‘our 
flag’ to a great many Canadians almost 
since Canada became a nation. 

Shortly after Confederation, Can- 
adian sea captains began sewing the 
Canadian coat of arms on the Red 
Ensign to distinguish themselves from 
the British. The Admiralty didn’t like 
this at all. It sent nasty notes to 
Canada, via the Colonial Office, point- 
ing out that “‘the Ensign without any 


badge” was proper wear for “colonial 
ships.” 
Alexander Mackenzie was Prime 


Minister of Canada when the first 
Admiralty protest was received; he 
ignored it, and so did Canadian sea 
captains. Eventually the Admiralty 
got the British parliament to pass an 
Imperial statute to enforce its stand. 
Ships “‘belonging to any subject of Her 
Majesty”’ were required to fly the Red 
Ensign “without any defacement.” 

Sir John A. Macdonald was indig- 
nant. After heated protests to London, 
his Government issued a Canadian 
order-in-council authorizing the use of 
the Canadian coat of arms on the 
Canadian Red Ensign. Finally, in 
1892, the Admiralty gave in and issued 
its formal warrant to the same effect. 

That would have been the end of 
the story but for Sir Joseph Pope, 
undersecretary of state in the days of 
Laurier, and a great Empire man. 
Without authority from anyone Pope 
instructed the deputy minister of 
Public Works in 1902 to buy a Union 
Jack instead of the customary Can- 
adian Ensign to be flown over the 
parliament buildings 

It took Canada forty-two years after 
that to get back to where Sir John A, 
Macdonald had left us when he died 
in 1892. 
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YOUSUF KARSH photographs THE LAKEHEAD 


In the final picture essay in his Canadian city 
series Karsh visits Port Arthur and Fort William. 


Eight pages in black and white and full color 


Nothing happened at all until 1923 
when the first Mackenzie King Gov- 
ernment declared by order-in-council 
that the Canadian Red Ensign should 
be flown on Canadian public buildings 
abroad. (At home they still flew the 
Union Jack.) In 1925 the first ‘‘flag 
committee”’ failed, as its successor was 
to do twenty-one years later, and the 
matter was dropped. 


IT DIDN’T COME UP again until 
1944 when another Mackenzie King 
Government proclaimed that the Can 
adian Red Ensign should be Canada’s 
battle flag, borne by the troops on 
D Day and after. 

On VE Day the following year came 
another occasion when the issue was 
almost settled. Prime Minister King 
was in San Francisco preparing a 
broadcast to the Canadian people. 
He thought he should put in some- 
thing about the flag. 

Jack Pickersgill, then special assis- 
tant to the Prime Minister, asked, 
“Why don’t you tell the people this 
is Canada’s national flag, and have 
done with the argument about it?” 

Alas, he was too blunt. People who 
have read Mackenzie King’s diary 
report that on that day King recorded 
the incident with the comment that he 
wasn’t going to have such a delicate 
matter settled by a brash young secre- 
tary. Instead he contented himself for 
the moment with authorizing the use 
of Canada’s battle flag on the Peace 
Tower and on other public building 
at home as well as abroad. 

Four months later came the order 
in-council which did proclaim the Rea 
Ensign our distinctive national flag 
but only “until parliament otherwise 
decides."” When the matter came up 
in the House that autumn Progressive 
Conservative Leader John Bracken 
moved an amendment to the effect 
that the same old Red Ensign with 
the Canadian coat of arms should be 
declared our national flag for good and 
all—another opportunity of disposing 
of the question, for at that time the 
Quebec “‘Drapeau National’? move- 
ment wasn’t even organized. If the 
Mackenzie King Government had ac- 
cepted Bracken’s amendment the House 
might have endorsed it unanimously. 

But the Speaker ruled Bracken’s 
amendment out of order, the flag 
committee launched its poster contest 
and the squabble was on all over again. 
There is no present indication that it 
will be settled in the near future. But 
at least, if the Liberals can keep thei 
own mavericks in line, no more sr! 
will be poured in the wound th 
winter. 
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( Advertisement ) 


Traffic is tough these days—but 
it is much less tough for more than 
80,000 Canadians who now drive 
Austins. Most of these Canadians 
could afford more expensive cars. 
What made them change to the 
sti)'-new idea of the light car which 
Austin has pioneered m Canada? 

We think it was two things: First, 
a “discovery” ride which always 
produces amazement at the light, 
comfortable ease of driving in 
traffic and on the open road 
and, second, the realization that 
this surprising Austin performance 
brings economies which save up 
to 50¢ on each dollar. 

Slip behind the wheel and take a 
“discovery” drive. Note the quiet, 


effortless power — how easy an 


Austin is to handle and park in 


How enjoy motoring 


today’s traffic conditions. 

If you re-act like most peopl 
when they first step inside an Austin 
Somerset, you "ll be surprised that 

littke money can buy so much 

Feel how hugs the road. Feel 
how it swallows the bumps. Look 
at that wide-open view of the road. 
Relax on those foam rubber leather- 
upholstered cushions. 

You're discovering that Austin 
engineering has successfully 
combined high performance with 


low cost. 


Ask your nearby Austin dealer 


to take you ona discovery” ’ ride. 
You'll be On your way tO a motor- 
Ing economy combined with a 
motoring satistaction that you have 


never before thought possible. 
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cannot be made up of kings and wars. 

Undoubtedly we learned in due 
course that Wolfe captured Quebec 
from the French although he would 
rather have written .Gray’s Elegy. But 
were we given the history of Canada 


with its gradual progression from 
colonial to dominion status? My 
memory is that, broadly speaking, 


Canada was not on the curriculum. 

Educational experts might retort 
with some logic that it does not matter 
much what boys and girls learn at 
school providing they go through the 
process of learning. Youngsters in the 
junior forms at high-school age have 
not found their feet nor their direction. 
The faithful faculty must go on training 
their minds in the hope that the boys 
and girls will find what interests them 
most and where they can excel. In 
crowded classrooms, it is impossible to 
concentrate on each scholar. Inevitably 
the brighter ones are discovered al- 
though later in life they may be passed 
in the race by some who were the 
sluggards and dullards. 

There have undoubtedly been great 
advances in the science of teaching and 
when next I visit Canada I shall revort 
to the principal at Harbord and ask 
permission to attend some of the classes 
providing I am not asked any technical 
questions. Yet one wonders if there are 
not some subjects which need an 
entirely new approach. 

Take French for example and 
French is an official language in 
Canada. How many Canadian high- 
school scholars can speak French when 
they leave? Perhaps there are a large 
number but it was not so in my time. 
We were taught all about French ir- 
regular verbs. We were taught that 
some words were masculine and others 
feminine. We were taught everything 
except how to make conversation in 
French. 

In 1946 amid the ruins of Berlin I 
visited a_ girls’ school. A_ perfect 
Brunnhilde of a woman was going to 
take the “English hour’ with pupils 
averaging from thirteen to fifteen. In 
that entire hour not one word of Ger- 
man was spoken. 

“Spik Anglisch!"" boomed Brunn- 
hilde, “‘Always you spik Anglisch!”’ It 
was not elegant English we heard nor 
was it always grammatical but it was 
understandable to British ears. And 
the improvement at the end of the hour 
was simply phenomenal. 

In my Canadian tour last summer | 
met an old wartime friend who is now 
the principal of a beautifully modern 
high school. The gymnasium was a 
dream, the assembly hall magnificent 
and the library impressive. “Are you 
still teaching irregular French verbs?” 
I asked. Sadly he nodded his head. 
“I’m afraid so,”’ he said. 

Now let us consider the matter of 
elocution which has to do with enuncia- 
tion and voice production. Of all living 
creatures only man was given the power 
of speech even if the monkey and the 
parrot may make false claims. To a 
man as well as a woman an attractive 
voice is an asset beyond pearls. 

No one would try to be a singer 
without studying the physical processes 
by which a tone is created in the 
larynx, passes through the open throat, 
gathers color and depth in the air 
cavities of the head, gains resonance on 
the bridge of the nose and the hard 
palate and has words imposed on it by 
the lips as it leaves the mouth. The 
only difference between singing and 
speaking is that the tone is more sus- 
tained by the singer. 

English is the most 


richest and 


beautiful of all languages. Shakespeare 
is acted in many tongues but it is only 
in English that his full glory can be 
achieved. ‘“Speak,”’ said Dr. Johnson 
to a new acquaintance, ‘‘so that I may 
know what you are.”’ 

Canadians do not have to wend their 
way through a myriad of accents like 
the British. Canadians should have 
the richest voices in the world, but like 
singers they would have to start young. 
Undoubtedly at Harbord in my time 
we were made to read aloud but with- 
out any real attempt at voice produc- 
tion. Perhaps the science of speech is 
more advanced in the Canadian schools 
of today. 

To return to Harbord Collegiate let 
me make the abject confession that I 
was no good at anything except Latin 
and literature. Euclid remained a com- 
plete blank but the versatility of x in 
algebra roused a passing interest in my 
breast. When it came to arithmetic I 
found that like Stephen Leacock I had 
a morbid curiosity as to why A ran 
faster than B while C was slower still 

There were no laurels for me in any 
direction. I tried for the rugby squad 
and ended up as spare man on Har- 
bord’s third team which was as low as 
one could go. My envy of the boy who 
played centre half on the first team was 
so great that I would have given my 
very hope of eternity to be in his place 
Obviously one’s ego becomes hungry at 
an early age. 

Let me be perfectly frank: under any 
system of education I would have been 
an inglorious example to my fellow 
scholars. I was beginning to find even 
then that whether it was in music or 
writing or speaking | could only learn 
by teaching myself. It is a tribute to the 
Harbord faculty of that period that I 
left there at the age of fifteen with no 
sense of frustration or failure. A system 
that could achieve something positive 
out of so disappointing a pupil as 
myself must have had much to recom- 
mend it. 

In spite of my father’s righteous 
wrath—which was tempered by his 
kindliness --I did not attempt to write 
my matriculation. I wanted to get a 


job and earn some money. For better 
or worse I chose the university of 
practical experience rather than the 
cloisters and the campus. 


THOSE YEARS from twelve to fifteen 
are more important and impressionable 
than we are apt to think. At Harbord 
Collegiate I learned that the female is 
an important part of the human race; [| 
learned to reach school on time in spite 
of a congenital leaning toward un- 
punctuality; I was taught many things 
by teachers of both sexes who gave of 
their very best. 

Ahead of us was the vast adventure 
of the New World with Canada as the 
Eldorado drawing the ambitious, the 
visionaries and the misfits of the Old 
World. Many times I would go down to 
the Union Station in Toronto and 
watch the CPR emigrant trains pause 
on their way to the distant prairies of 
the west. Their passengers had come 
from Holland, Germany, Britain and 
the Ukraine. I wondered if in the years 
ahead I would ever have a chance to 
see Europe or even the Canadian 
prairies. The world was so big in those 
days. 

How could we know that in Sarajevo 
there was a boy named Princip, a boy 
who used to steal out at night and listen 
to Serbians talking rebellion against 
Austria? How could we know that in 
1914 young Princip would fire a pistol 
shot that would send hundreds of thou- 
sands of men into uniform, tumbling 
dynasties into the dust, and calling on 
youth in every country to march the 
dusty road to death 

That was one thing that Harbord did 
not and could not teach us, because we 
threatened no one and Britain guarded 
us against the lust of lesser breeds. 
Today in Harbord Collegiate there 
must be a memorial of its honored dead 
in two world wars. 

But because of the discipline of those 
formulative years, because of the 
esprit de corps of schooldays, and per- 
haps because we were taught to think, 
we were better soldiers when our gener- 
ation had to face the challenge of 
destiny. * 
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With today’s flash cameras, you always get the 
right amount of light where you want it when 
you want it. You’re just as sure of good pictures 
indoors as out. 


Nothing new to learn. Just press the button on 
your camera, the flash bulb goes off automatically, 
and you've got your picture. 


So don’t pass up those priceless moments. See 
your Kodak dealer soon. 


It’s simple—it’s sure—it’s so inexpensive— 
the Brownie Hawkeye Camera, Flash Model, only $8.25. 
Flasholder, $4.50. Just put on the Flasholder, pop in a 
flash bulb, and shoot. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited 


Toronto 9, Ontario 


New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds two rolls of Kodak Verichrome 
Film for black-and-white snapshots. One for your camera 
... one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, and 127. 


Price shiect to char dice 
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What Does God’s Law Say- 
_ “BETWEEN The > Lines?" 


Few Christians will deny that the Ten 
Commandments are God's design for 
human conduct, Some Christians think 
that they are out-moded, 

But how many know what they really 
mean? 

“Thou shalt not steal,” for example, 
obviously forbids robbery, burglary and 
embezzlement, What many evidently do 
not realize is that this Commandment 
also forbids evasion of just debts, bribery 
to gain political and business advantages, 
lending money at usurious rates, and 
other sharp practices which are often 
dishonestly excused as “smart business.” 

The Commandments speak only in 
broad, general terms. Their full meaning 
can be understood only in the light of 
the teaching of the New Testament. 
“I am the Lord, thy God; thou shalt not 
have strange gods before me,” is taken 
by some to mean only that they must 
believe in a Supreme Being. Actually, 
it obliges us to prayer, gratitude, hope 
and worship, even though these words 
are not mentioned. 

Most Christians agree that The Lord's 


Day must be kept holy. Yet there is a . 
wide difference of opinion as to how ~ 


this should be done... indeed, there is 
some disagreement as to when The 
Lord's Day should be observed. 

When God said “Thou shalt nor kill,” 
He was not warning mankind merely 
against ‘murder due to greed, lust or 
vengeance. He was telling us plainly 
that He, Who alone had the power to 
create human life, was reserving for 
Himself the right to take it away. And 
He made no exceptions for deliberate 
abortion and the so-called “mercy kill- 
ings’ which some Christians seek to 
justify today. 

A wide variance of opinion also pre- 
vails as to the meaning of the Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” Some apparently 
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think this is a prohibition only against 
perjury in a courtroom. Actually, it is a 
warning against lies of all descriptions 
and all acts of commission and omission 
which injure the good name and repu- 
tation of another. 

You hear people say, with smug 
assurance: “I keep the Commandments 
— that’s enough.” And it would indeed 
be enough if they truly understood what 
the Commandments require. But we 
must read “between the lines” if we are 
rightly to understand God's instructions 
and to live according to His design. If 
you want to be sure...if you want to 
refresh your mind on the true and full 
meaning of God's rules of life... write 


today for our free Pamphlet No. MM-12. 
It will be sent to you ina plain wrapper, 
and nobody will call on you. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 

| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
582 Sherbourne St. 

! Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
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Grammar Is a Waste 
of Time 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


grammar is so ingrained that we are 
embarrassed and disconcerted when 
someone raises such a question. Chil- 
dren must learn grammar because 
otherwise they would grow up without 
having learned grammar; we must have 
standards of correctness in speech so 
that we can avoid grammatical errors. 
But the whole idea is completely il- 
logical; the argument falls to pieces after 
five minutes of consecutive thought. 
And yet we all hang onto it for dear 
life as one of the mainstays of our 
educational system 

The study of English grammar was 
invented in England in the early 
eighteenth century. ‘Many of the 
writers on language,”’ writes Professor 
Robert C. Pooley, of the University of 
Wisconsin, in his book Teaching Eng- 
lish Usage, ‘‘were retired clergymen or 
country philosophers who, though pos- 
sessing some skill in the classics, had 
no conception at all of the history of 
English or the methods of linguistic 
research The prevailing concep- 
tions of language were (1) that language 
is a divine institution, originally per- 
fect, but debased by man; (2) that 
English is a corrupt and degenerate 
offspring of Latin and Greek . . . The 
actual usage of English was ignored or 
despised by all but one or two of the 
writers of this age. 

“One of the most influential of the 
eighteenth-century writers on language 
was Bishop Lowth, whose Short Intro- 
duction to English Grammar appeared 
in 1762. In 1795 an American named 
Lindley Murray wrote a grammar, 
nearly all of which he copied from 
Lowth. Murray’s book had sold more 
than one million copies in America 
before 1850. Murray’s successors copied 
freely from his book, so that the direct 
influence of Lowth persisted well into 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century.”” 

In a speech in 1950 Pooley brought 
the issue up to date. 

“The eighteenth - century tradition 
of English grammar continues almost 
unchanged,”’ he said, “‘leaving an ever- 
widening gap between the sound con- 
clusions of our linguistic scholars and 
the archaic method of teaching the 
structure of our language.”’ 

And that’s where we are now. Hav- 
ing been brought up on the unscien- 
tific ideas of those eighteenth-century 
clergymen we fervently believe in good 
grammar and correct usage. An Eng- 
lish teacher to us is someone who has 
drunk deep from the well of the laws 
and rules of language-—-strange and 
unfamiliar to ordinary mortals—and 
can show us how to mend our sinful 
ways. Poor infinitive-splitters all, we 
try to put our best foot forward and 
ask shyly whether punishment for 
saying “It’s me”’ is still on the books. 

Sometimes we write letters to news- 
paper editors or otherwise do our bit 
to uphold the grammar - and - usage 


dogmas. 
Not long ago the Bacardi rum 
company announced in an ad that 


“a Bacardi old-fashioned contains less 
calories than a lamb chop, a Bacardi 
cocktail less calories than a boiled egg.” 
Did people claim that the logic was 
specious or that the argument was 
immoral? Not at all. Instead they 
wrote in, in droves, that the copv- 
writer should have said ‘‘fewer’’ instead 
of “‘less’’ and was corrupting the lan- 
guage of innocent school children, 
already endangered by exposure to 
television commercials and the comics. 

And just recently the worship at the 
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shrine of the good Bishop Lowth pro- 
duced an incredibie comedy of errors 
—the kind of thing a fiction writer 
wouldn’t dare to put into a story. One 
nice day in the spring of 1953 New 
York State Assemblyman Philip J. 
Schupler, a PhD and principal of the 
summer session of Brooklyn Prepara- 
tory School, was reading the State 
Surrogate Court Act of 1920. His eye 
fell upon the heading of Section 140 
It read: ‘‘Who to be cited thereupon: 
contents of citation.”” Dr. Schuple: 
shuddered. His soul cried out that the 
first word of the heading should be 
“whom.” In the next session of the 
legislature he brought in a bill to 
change the indecently exposed ‘‘who”’ 
to a well-behaved “whom.” The legis- 
lature of the State of New York voted. 
The bill was passed. In due course 
it came before Governor Thomas FE 
Dewey and was signed. 

Newspapers reported the incident 
and after several weeks Schupler, the 
members of the New York State legis- 
lature, and Governor Dewey learned 
that they had all overlooked a smal! 
but essential piece of information: 
“Who to be cited’’ had been gram- 
matically correct all the time, even by 
the standards of Bishop Lowth, who 
would never have dreamed of putting 
the subject of a passive verb in the 
objective case. At the expense of 
several hundred dollars the State of 
New York had created a grammatical! 
error where there had been none before 


Can You Draw a Line? 


The point I am driving at is that 
the study of correct grammar and usage 
is the oldest and most widely known 
of those mechanical, artificial, com- 
pletely unscientific linguistic remedies 
that people grasp at when ‘they feel 
at a loss for the right word. We have 
a vague feeling that we could do better 
in our speaking and writing; the first 
thing that comes to our minds is that 
we ought to do something quick to 
avoid making grammatical mistakes. 
So the most widely used ‘‘communi- 
cation pills’’ are books and courses in 
“better English.’” And what do people 
get when they sign up for one of those 
courses? You guessed it: the heritage 
of the immortal Bishop Lowth. Whom 
for who, fewer for less, and all the 
rest of the eighteenth-century linguis- 
tic revelation. 

Of course I don’t mean to say that 
all grammar and usage being dispensed 
nowadays is of the Lowth variety 
There has been progress, sparked by 
linguistic scholars and members of the 
scientifically oriented wing of the Eng- 
lish teaching profession, led by such 
men as Robert C. Pooley, whom |! 
quoted earlier, and Porter G. Perrin 
author of the widely used college text. 
Writer's Guide and Index to English 
Professor Perrin has also contributed 
excellent up-to-date usage notes to the 
Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary. Here’s an example 


In formal English careful distinc 
tion is kept between the auxiliary 


“can” when it has the meaning of 
ability, “being able to.” and “may 
with the meaning of permissior 
“You may go now.” He can wall 
with erutches.’ You may if yor 
can * In informal and colloquia 
English “may” occurs rather rare] 
except in the sense of possibility 

Can” is generally used for both per- 
mission and ability Can I go now 
You can if you want to.” “I can gi 


eighty miles an hour with m 
This is in such general usage 
should be regarde< 
in speaking and in 


The typical modern—or even ultre 
modern—reference book gives you the 
Lowth type of grammar and usage side 
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by side with the grammar and usage 
you use yourself—or would use hadn’t 
your impulse been checked by learning 
the “‘correct’’ way of saying things. 
You take your choice, those books tell 
you. In informal speaking and writing 
you go by your rules, in formal speech 
and writing by those of Bishop Lowth. 
What does that mean? Where are 
you supposed to draw the line? What 
is formal, what is informal? If the 
decision is left to you, you probably 
figure that informal] speech and writing 
is the kind of talking you do around 
the house, plus the note-to-the-milk- 
man type of writing. Everything else, 
you suppose—talk and writing at the 
office and to strangers—-must be the 
formal kind and that’s where you have 
to use the “‘whom”’ and “‘may”’ type 
of language. That’s tough, but you 
decide you’ll do your best. Tomorrow 
morning you will start. You'll pick 
up the telephone and say: ‘With 
whom am I speaking? May I talk to 
Mr. Smith? Thanks a good deal.” 
But that isn’t at all what mod- 
ern English teachers have in mind. To 
them, formal and informal means some- 
thing entirely different. Professor Per- 
rin’s definition of informal English is: 


Informal English is the typical lan- 
guage of an educated person going 
about his everyday affairs. It lies 
between the uncultivated level on 
one side and the more restricted for- 
mal level on the other. It is used not 
only for personal affairs but for most 
public affairs—of business and poli- 
tics, for example, except in strictly 
legal matters—for most newspape1 
and magazine articles, for the bulk 
of fiction and drama, for a good deal 
of poetry. In the last generation o1 
so it has come to dominate English 
writing, partly in reaction against 
the more elaborate style of the nine- 
teenth century ... Formal English 
is passed on chiefly through reading 
and so represents in many respects 
the usage and style of the preceding 
generation of writers; informal Eng- 
lish lies closer to speech. 


Which means, in plain words: in- 
formal English—your kind of English 

is what you are supposed to use all 
the time; formal English—the Bishop 
Lowth kind—is of as much practical 
use to you as a top hat. You might 
as well forget it. 

If that’s so, why is all the informa- 
tion you get about up-to-date, scien- 
tifically acceptable usage carefully la- 
beled “‘informal English,’’ to be sharply 
distinguished from ‘“‘formal English” 
where all the old rules apply in full 
force? Why is this useless, once-in- 
a-blue-moon language still being taught 
in even the most modern books? Why 
is Bishop Lowth’s outmoded unscien- 
tific grammar and usage still being 
served up to all and sundry under the 
deceptive label ‘formal English’’? 

In October 1951 Professor Tom 
Burnam, of the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, finding himself again 
facing an English class filled to the 
brim with all the nonsense about 
“formal”? English and its glories, ex- 
ploded in the pages of College English, 
the official organ of the U. S. National 
Council of Teachers of English: 


Most students are acquainted with 
two kinds of English: real English, 
the kind people they know use, and 
the other kind which a creature 
whom I call Miss Higginbotham tries 
to impose in the high-school class- 
roor.:. This morning I asked my stu- 
dents, among whom are the usual 
‘I-done-its” and “‘it-ain’ts,” to tell me 
what they remembered most clearly 
ot the English they had learned up 
to now 


I said, “Were you taught always 
to say ‘can’ for ability and ‘may’ for 
permission?” Vigorous nodding of 
heads. “Did Miss Higginbotham tell 
you never to split infinitives?” More 


Number-One Hotel in Number-Two Seaport. 
A thousand miles from the sea, yet North America’s second- 
largest seaport, Montreal greets its visitors with a cosmopolitan 
bienvenue at the Sheraton-Mt. Royal. Nowhere can one get 
better food. It’s said that a guest may order any dish he’s ever 
heard of, and the Sheraton-Mt. Royal chefs will prepare it-— to 
be enjoyed in the mellow Hunt ¢ afé. the vaulted Normandi 
Room. or in the privac v of your room or suite The She raton- 
Mt. Royal welcome also ¢ xtends to the many conventions held 
there during fall, winter, spring. And visitors may also enjoy 
Sheraton hospitality at the modern glass-and-aluminum 
Laurentien, just down the street . For reservations by free, 


fast Sheraton Teletype, just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


This is what’s new abou 


New beauty is only the beginning. Chevrolet, in the low-priced 2 
field offers you new high-compression engine power, Power th 
Brakes,* Automatic Window and Seat Controls* — plus so many ne 
other features and advantages of the highest priced cars. And N 
it’s all yours with new economy, too! | " 

Powered for Performance ! fs 
Be 
Engineered for Economy ! of 
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The new 1954 Chevrolet 


Bel Air 4-Door Sedan, 


the beautiful new 1954 Chevrolet... 


This new 1954 Chevrolet offers more 
things you want — at lowest cost — 
than any other car. 

Here, for instance, are some of the 
new advantages Chevrolet brings you. 


New styling that stays new 

There's a lower, smarter look 
about this new 1954 Chevrolet. The 
new front-end and rear-end designs 
are even cleaner and more distinctive. 
Massive new bumpers extend even 
farther around the fenders. All around 
the car, new styling presents Fisher 
Body at its beautiful best. It’s the kind 
of styling that keeps Chevrolet new for 
a long, long time! And here's an excit- 
ing choice of rich new colors that 


new, 
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harmonize with the finer, more colorful 


interiors. 


Thrifty new power in all models 
An important gain in acceleration, hill- 
climbing, smoothness and quietness of 
operation with money-saving gasoline 
mileage, too! That's what Chevrolet 
gives you with new power in two great, 
high-compression engines — the “Blue- 
Flame 125” in Powerglide models and 
the “Blue-Flame 115” in gearshife 
models. 


New Power Brakes and Auto- 

matic Window and Seat Controls 
Chevrolet brings you another great 
advance in driving ease — Power 
Brakes. These are available as an extra- 
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cost option on all models. And Auto- 
matic Front Window and Seat Controls 
are optional at extra cost on Bel Air and 


“Two-Ten” models. 


Powerglide for all models and a 
new low price on Power Steering 


Now Powerglide* — the smooth and 
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thriffy automatic transmission with the 
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And Chevrolet 
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See your Chevrolet dealer. 
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More Things More People Want — That's Why 
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PEEK FREAN’S 


SSORTED 


Here's variety for your 
refreshments when you 
give a party ... and 
* all in one packet. And 
Peek Frean’s Assorted 
/ Cocktail Biscuits are as 
appetizing as they are 
novel. 


PEEK FREAN’ 


MAKERS 


, PERRINS' 


BELONGS ... ON YOUR TABLE 
AND IN YOUR COOKING 


The same fine sauce 
which, for over 100 


4 years, has enhanced 
the cuisine of | 
world-famous 
restaurants. 


*THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


nodding. “Did she forbid prepositions 
at the end of sentences?” They as- 
sured me that she had. 

“What else did she teach you?” I 
asked. “Anything else?” Silence. 
“Can’t you remember a single thing 
about your previous work except 
‘can’ and ‘may’ and split infinitives 
and prepositions at the end?” I asked. 
No, they couldn’t. All they could re- 
member was three rules that don’t 
exist 

Well, so what? Perhaps split in- 
finitives and so on aren’t really very 
important; still, does it hurt a stu- 
dent to know these things? Yes, I 
think it does. What a great many 
teachers of English still do, it seems 
to me, is to enforce upon the student 
what can only be called a dream- 
world: a dream-world where no 
“careful speaker or writer” ever says 
“awful” or “swell” or “lousy” or 
“Aren't I?” or even “Nuts!” 

I do not think I exaggerate in plac- 
ing much of the blame for the college 
teachers’ troubles squarely on Miss - 
Higginbotham’s shoulders. She is 
the one, I am convinced, who first 
introduces her students to that mias- 
mic distinction between “formal” and 
“informal” English ... She leaves her 
students with the impression that 
full-dress is the proper costume for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, the athletic 
field, the classroom, and the grocery 
store 

I am convinced that even among 
professors “formal” English accounts 
for less than one percent of their 
language activities ... I cannot waste 
my time training students in elabo- 
rate devices concerning an activity to 
which they will devote, at the most, 
less than one percent of their time 


“Formal’’ English is just another 
fortification in the formidable defense- 
in-depth that protects the disciples of 
Bishop Lowth. And even that is not 
the last rampart. Behind it there 
looms up the mighty bastion called 
“educated usage” or “‘standards of the 
best speakers and writers.’” Even in 
informal speech and writing you are 
not supposed to do what you feel like: 
you are told to observe the example of 
your betters and do likewise. 

For this is the up - to - the - minute 
word the “‘liberals’” among the English 
teachers have given out: the old, rigid, 
eighteenth-century rules are dead; long 
live the new rules of ‘“‘educated usage.”’ 

Go back through the past few years 
of the English Journal and you will 
find, in almost every monthly issue, 
the Current English Forum, conducted 


by leaders of the progressive wing 
of the profession: Harold B. Allen, 
Adeline C. Bartlett, Margaret M 
Bryant, Archibald A. 4Yill, James B 
MeMillan, Kemp Malone, Russell 
Thomas. This band of professors 


is determined to convince high-school 
English teachers of the superiority of 
colloquial usage. They use research, 
data, statistics. Look at all the dis 
tinguished ‘‘who-users,”’ they cry; ob- 
serve how the literary great eschewed 
the subjunctive; see how many respect 
able people split infinitives. They have 
collected thousands of specimens (see 


panel on page 11 
But, to the true 
grammar, I’m afraid this doesn’t prove 
a thing. So, he would admit, famous 
writers and speakers occasionally make 
mistakes; let’s forgive them. Let’s not 
play up those little lapses and hold 
them up as shining examples to our 
youngsters who are in the process of 
learning what's right and wrong. 


believer in strict 


argument strong 


forth a recent 


This is a strong 
enough to have called 
editorial in the English Journal, plead- 
ing for more research, more data, more 
statistics to find out once and for all 
which of those examples are isolated 
“‘mistakes”’ and which represent genu- 
ine trends 

And there the matter stands. If it 
turns out that infinitive-splitting is 
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prevalent among sixty-three percent 
of “educated speakers and writers,” 
then we’ll all buckle down and split 
them, by golly, from there on; if only 
thirty-nine percent are found to be 
practicing participle-danglers, then we 
shall abstain from that ugly habit and 
return to the rules of Bishop Lowth. 

Absurd? Yes, I think it’s absurd. 
And yet, this is the logic of the present 
thinking in grammar and usage. The 
battle cry is “Do what the majority 
does!”’ In the final analysis, the scien- 
tific rules of grammar and usage would 
consist in following the herd. 

1 don’t think that’s the final answer. 
‘‘Adjustment”’ is the battle cry of those 
who want to escape from freedom and 
responsibility, as psychologists have 
pointed out. We are not all meant to 
drive a Buick as soon as six people 
out of ten in our block drive a- Buick. 

And so, in grammar and usage, we 
shall sooner or later recognize the 
statistical approach as a delusion. We 
won’t return to a belief in the divine 
inspiration of Bishop Lowth, but we 
won't submit either to rules of gram- 
mar and usage by majority decree. 

Of course if unconventional gram- 
mar makes you feel uneasy, change 
your habits by all means. There is 
no doubt that even fifteen minutes a 
day of eighteenth-century grammar, 
ridiculous as it may seem, will pay 
dividends for you: all efforts toward 
self-improvement are helpful if they 
succeed in enlarging the powers of your 
mind. But don’t expect more than 
that. Don’t expect that a course, a 
textbook, an outside authority will 
ever solve your daily language prob- 
lems for you. You have to be your own 
grammarian, 


Make Your Own Rules 


This is a harsh doctrine, I know, 
since it puts the responsibility all on 
your own shoulders. Is there no help 
and guidance at all then? 

It so happens that there is one book, 
and one only, that gives you advice 
on grammar and usage that is neither 
of the musty eighteenth-century type 
nor of the statistical, ‘“‘appropriate- 
in-informal-usage”’ variety. That book 
is A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage, by H. W. Fowler. Fowler 
wrote his masterpiece when he was 
seventy years old. What he says about 
questions of grammar, usage, vocabu- 
lary, and style is always wise, original, 
based solely on his deep understanding 
and sincere love for the English lan 
guage. Observations such as: 

When we say “damn,” it relieves 


us because it is a strong word and 


yet means nothing; we do not intend 
the person or thing or event that we 
jamn to be bur n hell fire; fa 
fre but the oma of bri 
tone hat } foreve mut the 
VOI iry ratnful nos 

Of course.” as the herald of a: 
out-of-the-way fact that one has jus 
unearthed from a book of reference 
is a sad temptation to journalists 

A potato is tuber, but the fact 
should be left in the decent obscur- 
ity of agricultural textbooks 

It stands to reason” is a formul: 

fa 1avan 


ng reason and 


1 W the 
; } vl 
isn it a styi is me 
torious, Dut e not time to make 
ip their minds upon the precise na 


ture of its merit 


That’s the kind of guidance you will 
get from Fowler. You may not always 
agree with his recommendations: but 
you will never be able to dismiss him 
without doing quite a bit of thinking of 
your own. 
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For the rest, as I said, you will have 
to be your own grammarian. Are you 
then supposed to speak and write as 
the spirit moves you? Are you sup- 
posed to go by feeling and by ear? Yes 

provided that your feeling and your 
ear have not been perverted by ‘“‘cor- 
rect”’ grammar to play you tricks. 

Recently I was reading an article on 
jet planes in U. S. News. One of the 
interviewer's questions was this: ‘Why 
hasn’t our Air Force ordered a proto- 
type of a jet military transport like 
the British have done?’ 

The word “like” is used here as a 
conjunction. This is a usage strongly 
condemned in all grammar books and 
not considered acceptable even in in- 
formal writing. Reading the sentence, 
I winced. My inner voice told me that 
here was an example of bad usage. 

And yet, what is the real significance 
of my wincing? Exposed to a certain 
type of language stimulus, my nervous 
system reacted in a certain way. How 
come? Obviously because at some time 
in the past it was conditioned to react 


that way. I didn’t wince because 
‘like’ as a conjunction is absolutely, 
by and of itself, “bad grammar;” 
neither did I wince because | was 


born with a tendency to wince when- 
ever I see that construction in print. 
I winced because the followers of 
Bishop Lowth had managed to build 
this pet dogma of theirs into my 
nervous system. 

In other words, rigid 
mountable dislike of particular 
speech form is actually a kind of 
slight neurosis, produced by instruc- 
tion in “correct”’ grammar and usage. 

If you can’t talk to a foreign-born 
cab driver without suffering acutely 
from his mistakes in English grammar 
and usage, then you are ill-adapted to 
current North American life. You 
want to learn what is considered cor- 
rect and standard? By all means do 
so. But use that knowledge to become 


and insur- 


free-—free to feel at home in the Eng- 
lish language everywhere and with 
everybody. 

It might help you to know that 


E. M. Forster, the author of A Passage 
to India, who is today generally con- 
sidered a dean of English letters, once 
began an essay with the words: 

“Do you like to know who a 
book’s by?” 

This is a gem. Not only did Forster 
put the preposition “‘by’’ at the end 

a practice universally condemned 
by grammatical fuddyduddies-—he also 
chose the ‘“‘who”’ over “‘whom.” And 
yet what could anybody do to improve 
that sentence? “‘Do you like to know 
whom a book’s by?” Sounds all wrong. 
“Do you like to know by whom a book 
is?”” Even worse. ‘“‘When you read 
a book, do you like to know by whom 
it is?” Terrible. It’s just right as 
Forster wrote it. 

Since I clearly disagree with those 
on the right, on the left, and in the 
middle, chances are that many readers 
will misunderstand what I was trying 
to say. Let me add: I do not believe 
that all instruction in grammar and 
usage is worthless and should be 
abandoned forthwith. I do think and 
firmly believe that grammatical “‘cor- 
rectness’’ is an eighteenth-century 
superstition; that “formal speech and 
writing’ are practically nonexistent in 
ordinary twentieth-century life; the 
“educated usage, followed by the best 
writers and speakers” is largely a myth. 
But there is such a thing as scientific 
grammar, and there is an intelligent 
approach to usage, as exemplified in 
Fowler’s wonderful book. 


In expanded form, this article will 
later be included in a book, How To 
Make Sense, to be published by Harper 
and Brothers. * 
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How Lethbridge Licked 
the Drought 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


farmers who have never known a crop 
failure. In the Thirties, while most 
prairie farmers searched the sky for 
rain, Lethbridge irrigation farmers 
simply looked to their ditches. The 
city has no more natural rainfall 
than any other prairie town. Its main 
crop, the sugar beet, needs about 


thirteen inches of water during July 
and August. For half a century Leth 
bridge has averaged only thtee and one 
quarter inches of rain during those two 
months. But the sugar beets flourish 
because with irrigation the farmers 
create the equivalent of a ten-inch rain- 
storm every midsummer 

Lethbridge is Canada’s irrigation 
capital mostly because it got a head 
start fifty-five years ago through the 
wisdom of its pioneers. In 1877 a band 
of Mormon settlers led by Charles Ora 
Card went to farm the country south of 
Lethbridge and soon clamored for ir- 


rigation such as they'd known in their 
native Utah. Charles Magrath, Leth 
bridge’s first mayor, quickly realized 
the value of the ditch, sold the idea to 
his father-in-law, Sir Alexander Galt, a 
father of Confederation and a local coal 
and railway magnate 

Galt decided to link land settlement 
with irrigation and won support from 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, then federal 
minister of the interior. Magrath went 
to Salt Lake City persuaded 
Mormon settlers to and 
help build irrigation ditches in return 
for farmland. In 1899 Sifton opened the 


move north 


Partners in the Development of Canada 


STEEL 


and the 


MEN of 
MOTORS 


The automotive industry is one of the largest 
consumers of steel today-—and so you can see 
how closely the steel-makers and the men of 
motors work to bring you today’s finer, safer, 
longer-lasting cars with their protecting all- 
steel bodies. Steel sheets for body, fenders and 
carbon steels for clutch, gears, hubs 
. it's a fact that over 11% tons 
of steel, including 7,000 screws, nuts and bolts, 
are used in making the typical modern car— 


wheels 
and springs . 


much more in heavy trucks. 


Today, as the motor industry sets new records 
in production, we of The Steel Company of 


* Skilled workers using costly precision equipment 
roll the steel for your car. 


@ inc typical! Canadion avtomotive plant, the various sections of on 
all-steel car body are welded together at one operation, 
to form a single strong unit that stays solid and quiet through yeors of service 


Canada, Limited are proud to play our part 


providing steel for cars and trucks and for the 
vast projects which bear witness to this indus- 
try’s faith in Canada’s future. Our Canadian 
owned plants valued at $400,000,000 

are today, 
as always, hard at work in partnership with 
progressive Canadian industry on every front. 
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“Hurry Mama 


“Just a minute.”’ That's all the time 
it takes to sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
toilet bowl. In a short while, the 
bow! is disinfected and cleaned thor 
oughly. Sani-Flush removes the in 
visible film found in all toilet bowls. 
Simply follow directions on the 
familiar yellow can. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Ey 


“eat Flash 
Flash 


> 
Good Housekeeping 


PERFUMED with a 


mild, fresh fragrance 


BARON SOLEMACHER’S 


LARGE FRUITED 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 
FROM 


SEED 
New! 


First Time 
Offered 

In Canada 
From the Baron Solemacher plant breeding 
n Western Germany comes this valuable 
Large Frutted Strawberry (grown from seed 
rely new to Canadian gardeners, and 


for which we have been appointed ex 
licensee for sale in Canada of Origins 
Seed. Nort any way to be confused with 
ordinary Baron Solemacher types but a i 
superior large and round fruited variety 

fruit averaging one inch; rich, juicy, luscio 


“ r and aroma 
ca il hard frost Starts 
S$ are har 


grown, Order now ipply lr Orig 
Seed in two varieties, Red or 

3 Pkts. $2.50, postpaid 

F be E BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN, ONT 


COLD MISERY 


ly relieved with 


Soothing, penetrating medicated vapor 
opens stopped up nasal passages, lets 
you breathe sleep. Soothes bron- ** 
hial irritations. Relieves coughs, colds, . 
spasmodic croup, whooping cough WORKS 
Effective safe for children, adults WHILE 
pie to use World famous since you 
At all drug stores SLEEP 


, acres. 


headgates for the first true irrigation 
system in Canada. 

In the beginning it was thought 
farmers would pay for the ditch but it 
soon became obvious that large-scale 
irrigation was too expensive. And, as 
farmers still point out, nearly everyone 
in an irrigation community benefits 
from the water whether they farm or 
not. So now, in the Lethbridge area’s 
latest project, the provincial and 
federal governments share the cost of 
construction, The farmer concerned 
pays the province an initial fee for his 
right to use the water and he also pays 
a yearly levy which covers the cost of 
maintenance. 

By 1901 there were thirty-six hun- 
dred irrigated acres near Lethbridge. 
By the Twenties several separate ir- 
rigation schemes had sprung up. In 
the Thirties destitute Saskatchewan 
farmers trekked along the highway 
from Medicine Hat and —e enviously 
at farms like that of Nephi Jensen, who 
lives thirty miles east of Lethbridge. 
Jensen, who’s still lean, dark-haired 
and youthful-looking at sixty-one, was 
one of the first irrigation farmers in the 
district. Like others under the ditch, 
he made a living during the depression. 

“Dry-land farmers were pulling out 
all around me,” he recalls: “I re- 
member one poor fella from Sas- 
katchewan who ran out of gas outside 
my place. He had his family and every- 
thing he owned in a beat-up car and 
trailer. I gave him a can of gas and 
he kept on going. If it hadn’t been for 
irrigation [’d have been just like him.” 

Around Lethbridge the federal gov- 
ernment is now helping finance the 
thirty - millian -dollar St. Mary - Milk 
River development. The project, with 
its half-mile-long St. Mary River Dam, 
the largest evrthen dam in Canada, 
will ultimately water a half million 
The federal government is 
paying about fifty-five percent of the 
cost and Alberta the remainder. The 
province will recover some of this by 
charging farmers ten dollars an acre 
for the initial water rights. Year-to- 
year maintenance will be paid for, as in 
most irrigated areas, by an annual levy 
of about one to three dollars an acre on 
the farmers concerned. 

Results in the Lethbridge district in 
the past have more than justified the 
expense. Only about three percent of 
Alberta farmland is irrigated but this 
yields more than eight percent of the 
province’s agricultural produce. 

Land that once sold for around thirty 
dollars an acre is worth up to three 
hundred dollars irrigated. Dry-land 
areas in southern Alberta average less 
than four people to the square mile. In 
completely irrigated districts, the pop- 
ulation averages thirty people per 
square mile. Sometimes it even exceeds 
thirty. The Lethbridge northern dis- 
trict, a two hundred and fifty square 
mile area, had three hundred farm units 
and fifteen hundred people before 
irrigation. In less than twenty years 
under the ditch it grew to one thousand 
farms and ten thousand people—-or 
forty to the square mile. 

Generally speaking, irrigation farm- 
ing means more pbysical year-round 
work than large-scale mechanized 
wheat farming. For one thing, hand- 
weeding and topping of beets is more 
laborious. For another wheat farmers 
are virtually wheat “‘miners’” who work 
their crops to the exclusion of other 


activity through spring, summer and 
fall, and then do nothing in the 
winter. Irrigation farming requires 


feeding of cattle through the winter 
since it’s planned on a_ well-rotated 
year-round basis. But there are com- 
pensations. 

Around Lethbridge, for example, 
increased population has given the 
farms rural electrification and paved 


or graveled roads. Many farmers install 
pressure systems with gravel filters and 
have running water in their homes. 
Nearly every farm has its own small 
“‘dug-out”’ pond which waters livestock 
and doubles as a swimming hole. 

Irrigation has dressed up the prairie. 
The farms usually have green tree belts 
and bright flower gardens. Canals are 
sometimes lined with shady willow trees 
which become as thick and troublesome 
as weeds. Farmers can swim or boat 
on the reservoirs. Duck hunters are 
in their glory. For a while, one man 
near the St. Mary River Dam owned 
a pontoon-equipped airplane and used 
the dam as his airstrip. 

Without irrigation security, Leth- 
bridge itself would be just another 
prairie city. As it is, years of steady 
farm income have made it rich, com- 
fortable and complacent —traits rare in 
prairie agricultural centres. 

During the depression Lethbridge 
had the highest retail trade of any city 
its size in the west. Today its ninety 


wholesale and five hundred retail firms 
sell sixty million dollars’ worth of cloth- 
ing, groceries, machinery, electrical ap- 
pliances and furniture in a year. On 
Saturday afternoons its hundred-foot- 


wide streets are jammed with traffic 
and its normal population of twenty-six 
thousand is swelled by shoppers from 
forty or fifty miles around. Its homes 
are well-painted and its people well- 
dressed. In 1949 and 1950 Lethbridge 
had the highest per capita income in 
Canada. In 1951, the last year on 
record, the city slipped to ninth place 
Hat still averaged $3,271 a taxpayer. 
Sixty people in the district own air- 
planes. 

There’s a seven-hundred-thousand- 
dollar recreation centre which superin- 
tendent of recreation Lorne Davidson, 
a transplanted Vancouverite, calls the 
finest in Canada. It has a swimming 
pool, club two auditoriums. 
Little League baseball park, 
field and a curling and skating rink 
which members call North America’s 
largest ice surface under one roof 

35,424 square feet. In fact, quiet, 
contented Lethbridge would be some- 
what stuffy if it weren’t for barbecues, 
the Kainai Indians and Senator Wil- 
liam A. Buchanan, publisher of the 
Lethbridge Herald. 

Lethbridge adopted the barbecues 
when Harry Hargrave moved there a 
few years ago, from Medicine Hat. 
Hargrave, a tall scholarly looking 
employee of the local Dominion Fx- 
perimental Station, was raised on an 
Alberta ranch and has made western 
folklore his hobby and barbecues his 
specialty. At the July 1951 opening 
of the St. Mary River Dam he super- 
vised the feeding of two thousand 
guests at a flying club barbecue. 

For such occasions Hargrave and his 
helpers dig a pit about six feet deep, 
heat rocks for ten hours on a nearby 
grill and, when the rocks are glowing 
red, tumble them into the hole and 
cover them with sheet metal. Twenty- 
to forty-pound chunks of beef—-boned, 
rolled, salted, coated with flour-and- 
water paste and bundled in cheesecloth 
and clean burlap—are tossed on the 
makeshift oven. Another sheet of 
metal goes on top, the pit is banked 
with earth and everyone sits down for 
eight hours to work up an appetite 

At a 1947 barbecue for the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada, Hargrave 
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withdrew the beef at the appointed 
time and found it raw. He hastily 
re-covered the pit and gloomily eyed 
five hundred drooling delegates, stand- 
ing around with their oversize ham- 
burger buns hanging out. Half an 
hour later he tested the meat again. 
This time the air was charged with the 
tantalizing aroma of juicy roasts. Har- 
grave’s reputation as master of the 
barbecue was saved. 

Sometimes the meat is basted with 
a fiery sauce but this isn’t essential. 

“Barbecued beef really doesn’t need 
any improvement because all the natu- 
ral juices are retained,’’ says Hargrave. 
““You don’t even need prime beef. The 
toughest old cow will come out tender 
if she’s barbecued.” 

The Kainai, probably the only band 
of white Indians in Canada, is more 
exclusive than a barbecue but equally 
colorful. It consists of men who have 
been made honorary chiefs of the Blood 
tribe, which has its reservation south 
of Lethbridge. Living membership is 
restricted to thirty-five. 

It was organized in 1950 by Ernest R. 
MeFarland, a wealthy, restless busi- 
nessman whose hobby is putting Leth- 
bridge on the map. As president of 
the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association, a vice-president of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, a 
director of the National Air Show and 
member or executive of a half dozen 
other local or national organizations, 
McFarland junkets back and forth 
across Canada spreading the Leth- 
bridge gospel so ardently that Premie: 
Joseph Smallwood of Newfoundland 
once dubbed him ‘‘Mr. South Alberta.” 

Senator William Asbury Buchanan 
has probably done more than any other 
man to promote Lethbridge, through 
forty-nine years of championing irriga- 
tion in the Herald. Buchanan stepped 
off a train from eastern Canada in 1905 
in the midst of a Lethbridge dust storm. 
He promptly moved on to Calgary and 
Edmonton, but returned to buy an 
interest in the weekly Herald. By 1907 
he owned it and had so impressed the 
town with his journalistic ability and 
community spirit that a local banker 
stopped him on the street one day and 


asked, “Why don’t you make the 
Herald a daily?” 
“Haven't the money,” said Bu- 


chanan. 

“Well, why didn’t you say so before,” 
demanded the banker. “I'll loan you 
the money.” 

Buchanan went on to become a 
federal MP, a senator and one of the 
best-known newsmen in the west. 

At seventy-seven he has the tireless 
energy of men half his age. Last fall 
he had a serious abdominal operation 
Three weeks later he was home, pepper- 
ing his staff with notes. A week after 
that he back at his desk every 
morning, keeping an eye on southern 
Alberta and marveling 

“One night this fall, at a convention, 
the city gave each woman a shopping 
bag full of Lethbridge products,’ muses 
Buchanan. “Sugar, flour, canned peas 
and corn, tomato juice, things like that 
And I thought, ‘What a transforma- 
tion from 1905 when there was nothing 
here but coal.’ ”’ 


was 


at its progress 


Coal is still important to Lethbridge 
although everyone tends to forget it 
Six hundred and fifty miners live in 
the city, work in nearby mines and 
draw an annual payroll of around two 
million dollars. Lethbridge was founded 
on coal by Nicholas Sheran, a black 
mustached Civil War veteran who came 
to Canada for gold in 1872 and stayed 
to dig coal from the steep hills around 
the Oldman River. The coal is a type 
of hard coal called sub-bituminous. 

The Indians called the site Steep 
Banks but in Sheran’s time it was 
known as Coal Banks. Then Sir Alex- 
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formed a coal 
William Lethbridge of Devon- 
shire, England, as first president and 
in 1885 the new mining settlement was 


ander Galt 
with 


company 


named after Lethbridge. Today coal 
production has slumped before the 
competition of oil, natural gas and 
propane gas. But Alberta’s coal re- 
sources are enormous. Around Leth- 
bridge alone there are seven hundred 
million tons in reserve. 

“Coal will come back when the 
supply of oil and gas is exhausted,” 
prophesies John M. Davidson, man- 
ager of a local colliery. “‘Someday the 
pipelines that carried oi] and natural 
gas will carry similar products made 
from coal.” 

Meanwhile, the silver-grey green- 
topped sugar beet is by far the most 
important single item to Lethbridge 
pocketbooks. Sugar beets respond to 
fertile, well-prepared irrigation land 
better than any other crop. They 
will grow in a variety of soils, and are 
a good “‘cleaning”’ crop—farmers clean 
the weeds from among the well-spaced 
beet plants whereas the same weeds 
would swamp wheat. 

Sugar beets, ranging from three 
to eight inches across the crown and 
eight to fifteen inches long, produce an 
average two hundred and seventy-six 
pounds of sugar to the ton but as much 
as three hundred and twenty pounds 
has been obtained. At the factory 
they’re washed, shredded, soaked under 
pressure in diffusion tanks where the 
pulp is separated from a sweet juice. 
The pulp is salvaged for cattle feed. 
The juice is purified and evaporated 
to produce crystalline sugar and the 
residue is whirled out of the thick 
molasses in centrifugal drums. 


Housewives Oblivious 


Beet sugar is sold mainly in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Alberta produces 
nearly half the beet sugar in Canada 
which means about one-tenth of all the 
sugar consumed in the country. There 
is no difference between beet and cane 
sugar but there’s a superstition among 
housewives that beet sugar will not 
preserve fruit. 

Once Philip Baker, president of the 
Alberta Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion for the past seventeen years, took 
some beet sugar to a sceptical Edmon- 
ton retailer. 

“Just don’t tell the women this is 
beet sugar,” said Baker. “If 
have a single complaint you don’t have 
to pay us a cent for this order.” 


you 


There were no complaints. The 
retailer even took some home to his 
wife, who didn’t know it from cane 
sugar. 


Baker, a big man with a slow grin, has 
doggedly backed the sugar-beet growers 


since the association was formed in 
1925. Once, when the organization 
couldn't get bank credit, Baker bor- 


rowed money for it on his own note. 
He is also president of the Canadian 
Sugar Beet Growers and an expert on 
water conservation. He was awarded 
the Coronation Medal for his contri- 
bution to agriculture and is now retired. 
Beet growers have a relatively happy 
working arrangement. A farm:+r is 
guaranteed a set price per ton for all 


the beets raised on his acreage. The 
price is determined each spring in 
negotiations between the sugar com- 
pany and the association. Over the 
past five years, it has ranged from 
thirteen to eighteen dollars a ton. The 


payment is spread out in five install- 
ments over the year which gives the 
farmer and the district a_ steadier 
income. 

Machines are now available for most 
of the labor but they are expensive. 
Olaf Olson, who farms a four hundred 
and eighty acre beet and tomato farm 
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east of Lethbridge says his sugar beet 
digging machine cost about sixty-five 
hundred dollars. Olson keeps a stock 
pile of three-thousand-dollars’ worth of 
spare parts in case of breakdowns 

Because of the expense, smal] farmers 
like Sam Haucka, an RCAF veteran 
near Taber, thirty miles east, do their 
own weeding, thinning and topping by 
hand. Haucka, starting from scratch 
on bald prairie in 1950 has carved out 
ten acres of beets, fifteen acres of corn, 
built his home and planted four thou- 
sand trees in three years. 

Established farmers often hire immi- 
grant labor:| Czechs, Slovaks, Scan- 
dinavians, Netherlanders. These people 
produce incredible success stories. Their 
employer provides them with lodging, 
they live cheaply, work perhaps eight- 
een hours a day, save every penny and 
eventually buy their own land. Fifty 
to sixty percent of the irrigation farm- 
ers in Lethbridge district started out as 
hand laborers. 


Frank Rabusic and his wife, who 
went to the Lethbridge area from 
Czechoslovakia in 1929, worked six- 


teen to eighteen hours a day for six 
years in the sugar-beet fields. Then 
they began to buy land. Today they 


are worth more than one hundred 
thousand dollars, with a home in 
Lethbridge and a_ fully - mechanized 


four-hundred-acre farm near Raymond 

“Irrigation pays off if you work at 
it,”’ says Steve Houlton who was born 
in England, and has grown beets for 
twenty-seven years without a crop 
failure. “I know a man who started 
hoeing sugar beets around 1927. Three 
years ago he made the final payment 
on a thirty-five-thousand-dollar farm 
and now, I[ guess, he’s worth seventy 
thousand dollars.” 

As well as sugar beets, most farmers 
grow vegetables, alfalfa, oats or barley. 
Then in the fall they buy. lean cattle 
from ranchers, fatten them in 
feed-lots on hay, grain or beet pulp and 
sell them for a profit in the spring. The 
manure makes excellent fertilizer for 
the beet fields. Thus the farmer doesn’t 
depend on a one-crop economy. 

In such diversified year-around farm- 


open 


ing his labor and equipment costs are 


high. He may not get rich as quickly 
as the wheat farmer who strikes a few 
good years but his future is sure. Thus 


Lethbridge, the service centre, makes 
money every year 

A. E. Palmer, retired superintendent 
of the experimental farm who went to 
Pakistan in November 
expert, says, “Suppose a farmer raises 
the 
sells them 


as an irrigation 


twelve tons of beets to acre on 
twenty 
teen dollars a 
and other costs average eighty dollars 


He'll only net about seventeen 


for four- 
his labor 


acres and 


ton. Let's say 


an acre. 


hundred dollars from his beets But 
his gross return is nearly thirty-five 
hundred dollars and most of that is 


spent in Lethbridge.”’ 

The first 1953 beet payment last fall 
was about three and a quarter million 
dollars and eighty-five percent of the 
money was spent in Lethbridge, ac- 
cording to Philip Baker. 

That’s why Lethbridge prizes every 
muddy ditch, talks about a population 
of seventy thousand within twenty 
years and honors the memory of every 
pioneer who had faith enough to nurse 
the city from dry land, through coal, 
to water. There’s a park named after 
Sir Alexander Galt; a cairn honors Nick 
Sheran and his first new 
drive is named after Charles Magrath 
(although most 
town are numbered 
of bearded William Lethbridge hangs 
prominently in the new city hall. But 
nowhere is there a memento of Capt. 
John Palliser. As far as Lethbridge is 
concerned, the gloomy prophet couldn't 
have been more wrong. * 
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Retire on $200 
a Month for Life! 


A popular Halifax grocer and his wife 
recently retired on $200 a month for life 
Their dreams of security and comfort have 
come true, thanks to a decision the grocer 
made in [923, 

It was then he took out a Confederation 
Life Insurance Pension Plan which included 
had 


baby 


$20,000 insurance protection He just 


opened his store . and with the and 
the payments on his home, he had only so 
left for 


surprise 


much retirement plan It was a 


pleasant when his Confederation 


Man told him how easily his dreams could 


ome true—without risks or invest. 


ment worries, 


You'll be pleasantly surprised too at how 


easily you can make your dreams come true 
and protect your loved ones at the same 
time—with a Confederation Life Pension 


Plan with Insurance. 


or 


Tree 
For Couple, 63 


Pick Your Own 


Pension Plan! 


e Retire at age 50, 55, 60, or 65. 

¢ Choose a monthly pension for life, or 
cast 

¢ Include $1,000 Life Insurance for every 
$10 a month retirement income. 

¢ Special disability benefits may be added 
lo our Pen ion Plan. 

¢ Benefit payable to dependents may be 
taken as monthly income if so desired 


Write for Free booklet, “Retiring in Comfort 1s Not a Miracle.” 


ASSOCIATION 


oronto 


eet East, Toronto 


THE ONE BOOK YOU NEED TO TELL YOU EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GARDENING! 


There is nothing like The Complete Book 
of GARDEN MAGIC It shows you what 
to plont—where, when and how! I is 
vard to find a single gardening sub t that 


s not fully covered in this great 320 page 


fact-filled book Thousands of Canadians 


The Complete Book of GARDEN MAGIC 


use 


actuaily 


gardening 


r guide to successful 


help you to enjoy your 


moke it for more resultfull 


There are 27 COMPLETE CHAPTERS cover 
ing every aspect of gardening, each writ 
ten in easy-to-understand language that 
eginner can use it and make rapid 
proc t deed eady refer 
ence brary for he aperie ed 3¢ 
dener or for the person whose 
hobby gardening 
Yo take no chances when you buy 
th great book if you are not 
completely satisfied with your copy 
you may return it within five day 
Postpaid and in good condition for 


o fy refund 


ONLY 
$3.9) 


postpaid to your oddress 


Send NOW for your copy 


lo 
GARDEN MAGIC, Home Book Serv- 
ice, Swvite 247, 210 Dundas Street 


West, TORONTO 2, Canada 
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CANADA'S FIN 
CIGARETTE 


Wonderful SHAMPOO Also 
CURLS and WAVES Hair 


Women who shampoo with exciting NEW Marlene’s 
HAIR WAVING SHAMPOO award it the highest 

Ni Marlene’s make hair shine 
y does Marle s make hair 


ft, lu sier to manage, with more body and 
CURLS and WAVES hair 
rd set Curls are springy, lovely 
ns, reafly beautifies, saves time, money You 

have to wash your hair, anyway, so next tune try 
\larlenc's. At drug and cosmetic counters every- 


where. 


An Invitation 
To Organizations 


Your Organization is invited to join 
the many other Canadian Service 
Ciubs and Church Groups that are 
successfully building their treasury 
funds through our Organization Plan. 
All your members and friends enjoy 
reading magazines. On their new 
and renewal! subscriptions, your 
group can keep a generous portion 
of each subscription dollar. Your 
Organization can easily and profit- 
ably adopt this plan. Full details can 
be obtained from: 


Mr. Reg. Dawe, Organization Plan, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd. 
481 University Ave.. Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write TODAY! 


MAKE VERY SURE 

it’s ‘Vaseline’ Brand 
Don't be content with a substitute. The 
pure petroleum jelly vou want always 
earries the trade mark ‘Vaseline’. Ask 
for it—look for it—no imitation of the 
genuine is ever as good. 
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My Six Weeks With 
the Comrades 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


“vouth.”” Then there was the matter 
of the color in which a small bro- 
chure advertising the festival should 
be printed. 

“Red would be nice,” I suggested 
innocently. A small dark girl sitting 
near me:shuddered. ‘“Too suggestive,” 
she said. ‘‘People might get the wrong 
idea.”” 

Shirley said she wanted to use some 
of our names in the brochure. Shirley 
asked one of the girls present if she 
might use her name. The girl shook 
her head. Shirley looked hurt. Then 
she turned to me—and I shook my 
head. Shirley looked so pained that 
I offered the lame excuse that I wasn’t 
very well-known and my name 
wouldn’t mean much. 

The incident brought home to me 
the fact that I had a decision to make. 
I genuinely wanted to see at first hand 
conditions behind the Iron Curtain. | 
do not deny, too, that the prospect of 
a unique trip at a nominal cost was 
attractive to me. But in order to go 
I had become involved with a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

I had to ask myself, too, why the 
Canadian “‘progressives’’ were inviting 
me on this virtually free trip. I knew 
that my fellow medical student had 
“‘recommended”’ me, but on what terms 
I did not know~—-possibly as a woolly- 
headed Liberal and therefore potential 
“progressive material.”’ I also got the 
impression that the Festival Commit- 
tee was anxious to send a large rep- 
resentation from Canada, and it was 
probably not easy to find delegates 
who could afford to finance themselves 
to where the “‘free ride’’ began—at the 
[ron Curtain. 

I had no leanings whatever toward 
Communism. I am politically a Liberal 

with leanings toward some of the 
CCF’s social legislation policies. And 
now I had to think realistically of what 
I might be getting into. What would 
be the attitude of Canadian officials? 
Of my friends? Would I be barred 
from visiting the United States hence- 
forth? I weighed all the pros and cons, 
and the lure of getting into ‘‘forbidden” 
countries won. I decided to go. 

At any rate, I did have some measure 
of non-Communist official status as far 
as the Warsaw conference was con- 
cerned, | persuaded the Students’ 
Administrative Council of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto to name me its 
official observer at the Warsaw congress 
of the International Union of Students. 

| should explain that immediateiy 
after the war the IUS was a fairly 
representative international student or- 
ganization. Canada and the United 
States did not join, but Britain and 
a number of Western European nations 
did. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the Communists had taken 
over control. The last straw was the 
union’s ousting of Yugoslavia, after 
Tito’s declaration of independence, on 
charges that Yugoslav students “had 
Fascist tendencies.”’ At that point the 
remaining non-Communist student or- 
ganizations pulled out of the union. 
Since then they have only sent “ob- 
servers” to the union’s annual meetings. 

And so late last July, after several 
pleasant weeks of hitchhiking through 
Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, | boarded a train literally jump- 
ing with young comrades. It was only 
a short trip to the Hungarian border, 
and there was no doubt when we 
crossed it. Physically, the [ron Cur- 
tain consists at this point of triple 


widths of barbed wire fence and plowed 
strips on both sides of the barrier. 

Across the border, in the small 
Hungarian town of Hegyeshalom, a 
terrific reception awaited us. When 
we left the carriages Hungarian men, 
women and children surrounded us. 
Barefooted little boys darted about col- 
lecting autographs. Young girls with 
braided hair rushed up to us with 
flowers. Other girls in white smocks 
handed out sandwiches and food pack- 
ages. Old men gave us bottles of soft 
drinks. Loud music blared from an 
army truck equipped with a_ loud- 
speaker, and the natives and visitors 
joined in dancing. 

The Hungarians, peasants to judge 
by their dress, showed an almost 
childlike curiosity about the visitors, 
particularly those of unfamiliar appear- 
ance. One Ceylonese delegate remarked 
ruefully to me: “I don’t mind every- 
body wanting to shake hands, but when 
they lick their fingers and rub my arm 
to see if the brown color will come 

Similar receptions greeted us clear 
across Hungary and into Rumania and 


as the train neared Bucharest they 
increased in frequency and intensity. 
I admit I was impressed with the 
enthusiasm of the people who had 
come out to greet us, both in Hungary 
and Rumania. But then the Com- 
munists had to overplay it and expose 
the whole thing as a farce. At three 
o'clock on the last morning of the 
journey, when the train pulled up at 
a little station, there in the semi- 
darkness of this unearthly hour was 
a huddled group of men, women and 
even children. They even managed the 
usual Ghorus of “pace si pretenie!”’ 
“peace and friendship!” small 
sleepy-eyed Italian nudged me as we 
stood on the platform. “Can you 
imagine people coming to greet us like 
this in our capitalist countries?’ he 
asked. 

I couldn’t imagine it, either. Later 
in Bucharest when I was able to get on 
confidential terms with a number of 
Rumanians I made a point of enquiring 
about those turnouts of people along 
our route. A medical student with 
whom I became friendly laughed when 
I asked him about the receptions. “We 
could follow your train’s progress stop 
by stop through the rhdio instructions 
given to various groups: “The workers 
of X shoe factory the workers at 
Z collective farm, with their wives and 
children, will greet the Youth Festival 
delegates’ train at such-and-such a 
place at such-and-such a time.’ ”’ 

The train pulled into Bucharest on a 
Saturday morning, and a guide whisked 
me into a waiting car. We stopped in 
front of a large brick-and-sandstone 
building with a Canadian red ensign 
hanging beside the door. My guide 
explained that it was a veterinary col- 
lege, but the students were away for 
the summer vacation and it would be 
the home of the Canadian delegation. 

I dragged my packsack to a large 
dormitory on the second floor. Stan 
Linkovitch, who had taken a leading 


part in the Toronto meetings, was 
there. He gave me first-name intro- 
ductions to a number of the other 
Canadian delegates. I recognized about 
ten of them as having attended the 
meetings of the Festival Committee 
in Toronto. Stan handed me an 
identification card, good for rides on any 
streetcar or bus and for admittance to 
theatres and stadiums. Joe, a tall soft- 
spoken boy from Toronto, handed me a 
small green maple leaf with Canada 
lettered in yellow, the official insignia 
of the delegation. Another boy gave me 
a book of meal tickets, good for lunch 
and dinner at Restaurant No. 41, 
situated two blocks from our residence 
and normally a_ students’ canteen. 
Breakfast, | was told, was to be served 
in our dormitory. 

And at that moment breakfast ar- 
rived. We were each handed a paper 
bag containing a small loaf of white 
bread, a quarter liter of thin milk, 
butter, a piece of preserved meat and a 
small pot of very thick, sweet apricot 
jam. 

During the day | met delegates in 
stages; there were thirty-four of them, 
ranging in age from sixteen to one 
thirty-eight-year-old ‘honorary youth” 
from $t. Catharines. Boys were slightly 
in the majority. Their affiliations were 
varied: a number were members of 
national groups in Canada, such as the 
Finnish, Hungarian, Polish and Ukrain- 
ian Youth 
members of the National Federation of 
Labor Youth and of the Canadian 
Peace Council. Many were sponsored 
by organizations with names indicating 
they were sports clubs or ‘cultural’ 
groups. A boy from Hamilton told me 
that he belonged to a Hungarian society 
which kept away from politics and 
concentrated on organizing an _in- 
surance scheme for members. 

In much the same category as myself 
were Barbara Grant and Bill Wilmott, 
observers for the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada, a branch of an 
international organization to promote 
Christianity in universities. Most of 
the delegates were from the Toronto 
area, but some were from St. Catha- 
rines and Hamilton, with a few from 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
One of the girls handed me a number of 
pins proclaiming “‘Put Canada First’ 
which I was supposed to distribute as 
gifts to other delegates I might meet 
during the festival. ‘‘You must ex 
plain,”’ she pointed out carefully, ‘‘that 
the motto on the pins does not mean 
we are nationalistic in spirit, but that 
we are trying to get out from under the 
Amertcan yoke.” 

On Monday morning Stan Linko- 
vitch called the first meeting of the 
Canadian delegation. He outlined the 
plans tor the opening ceremonies of the 
festival, to be held that afternoon: a 
mass march through the streets of the 
thirty thousand visiting delegates, plus 
twice that number of Rumanian 
“youths and students.”’ There would 
be mass demonstrations for peace and 
friendship, gymnastic displays, dancing 
and singing by the youth of Rumania. 
Prime Minister Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej of the Rumanian People’s Republi 
would deliver the opening address. 

All Canadian delegates, Stan em- 
phasized, were expected to take part 
The Rumanians had provided us with 
large Canadian ensigns and outsized 
green maple leaves to carry in the 
parade. I could only conclude that 
there were no maples in Rumania; our 
“maple leaves”’ looked rather like oak 
leaves. 

I still had several hours before the 
parade, so I decided to look the city 
over. I boarded a brand-new stream 
lined streetcar, showed my pass to the 
woman conductor, and she waved me 
through. The car was crowded, as 


Leagues; others were 
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Bucharest streetcars always seemed 
to be at all hours. It took a little while 
for the reason to dawn—there were 
practically no automobiles on the 
streets. Traffic consisted of army trucks, 
a few taxis, an occasional car—and 
ever-jammed streetcars and buses. 

Bucharest, a little smaller than 
‘Toronto, was gay with paint and flags. 
Every lamp post was entwined, May- 
pole-fashion, with the flags of Ru- 
mania, Russia, the United States, 
Britain and France. (Later a United 
States delegate complained to me that 
the Rumanian version of Old Glory 
-ontained sixty-four stars.) At street 
corners loudspeakers blared folk music 
ind news programs. | heard a ringing 
voice that sounded familiar. It was 
Paul Robeson’s. 

I got off the streetcar at a crowded 
square. At every corner there were out- 
door cafes, now filling with the lunch- 
time throngs. I saw a vacant chair and 
sat down to look at the passing crowds. 
The Rumanians seemed to me very 
Latin, dark - haired, swarthy and 
medium-sized. The men seemed to 
wear a standardized uniform bright 
short-sleeved cotton shirts, no coats, 
sandal-type shoes and, almost in- 
variably, carried brief cases The 
women wore cheerful print dresses that 
looked cheap and homemade, but there 
was a certain Latin chic to them 


It Had Its Effect 


I found my way back to Restaurant 
No. 41 for lunch. It was a huge room 
which served not only the Canadians 
but the Australians, Brazilians, Al- 
verians, Arabs and others. I sat beside 
i big colored boy who said he was from 
Accra, in the Gold Coast. Rumanian 
virls dressed in white served us thick 
soup, followed by slices of pork cooked 
in corn oil, sweet cabbage and rice. For 
dessert there were pears and cake with 
chocolate icing and a_ rum-flavored 
filling. After the meal I sat with the 
Gold Coast boy drinking sweet brown 
beer. I asked him what he thought of 
Bucharest He answered eagerly: ‘I 
have never seen such a_ luxurious, 
beautiful city in my life. Compared to 
Accra this is a metropolis. And the 
food—we had heard that there was a 
shortage of food in the Communist 
obviously that was 
false propaganda.” He smacked his 
lips in memory of the huge meal he had 


countries, but 


just eaten. 

A few days later | was to remember 
the African’s wonder at the plentiful 
menu when a Rumanian medical 
student told me that for two months 
the city’s rationing had been tightened 
so that there would be plenty of food, 
not only for the delegates but for the 
residents, so that ‘here would be none 
of the usual queues in front of stores. 

| returned to our residence much too 
late to take part in the opening cere- 
monies. When the Canadians came in 
later in the evening they were full of 
enthusiasm for what they had seen and 
heard. They were disgusted at me for 
being absent. Stan took me aside and 
asked me curtly where I had been. ! 
told him | was sight-seeing 

He frowned and said: “‘You're ex- 
pected to follow the program set by the 
committee you're part of the delega- 
tion and our hosts expect us to do 
things together.”’ I told him that was 
not my understanding when I left 
Canada 

There was never an open rift between 
the other delegates and myself, but I 
am afraid that I was a disappointment 
and sometimes an embarrassment to 
them In Bucharest, as in Toronto, 
their talk was on the peace and 
friendship theme and politics specitic- 
ally were not discussed with one 
notable daily exception. Every morn- 
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ing the latest copies of the Daily 


Worker arrived from London and were 


eagerly read. In the discussion of the 
news-—or the Daily Worker’s interpre- 
tation of the news—-most of the Can- 
adian delegates fell easily into the 
familiar party-line jargon. 

On the third day of the festival Stan 
announced that the Canadian dele- 
gation was going to a social hour of 
peace and friendship with the Free 
German Youth Organization. We went 
by bus to a handsome white mansion 
surrounded by a high iron fence. Our 
interpreter said it was now a home for 
young authors and journalists “In 
former times,” he added, “it was the 
residence of a rich speculator. He is 
no longer here.”” A wave of laughter 
went through our group. Behind the 
house was a formal garden with numer 
ous chairs and tables, and here, in 
groups of three or four each, we held 
our fellowship session with the German 
youth. They arrived looking very 
natty and efficient in identical clothes 

the boys in grey suits and blue shirts, 
the girls in light blue blouses and skirts 
One boy confided to me that the clothes 
were the gift of the East German gov 
ernment. 

At my table were three young 
German editors and two Canadian 
girls, Ruth, a short dark girl with 
patient eyes, who came from Saskatch 
ewan, and Eleanor, a tall, quiet, strik 
ing redhead from Toronto. A Rumanian 
girl acted as our interpreter. 

One of the Germans asked how lift 
was in Canada. Ruth told the inter 
preter to answer that although con 
ditions were generally prosperous there 
was much unemployment. The inter- 
preter opened her mouth to answer 
when | objected. The interpreter looked 
amused; the Germans looked puzzled 

“That's hardly fair,” I said. *‘What 
unemployment?” 

“During the depression, in Saskatch- 
ewan there were thousands of unem 
ployed,” said Ruth. I argued with her 
that the depression had been twenty 
years ago and for many years there 
had been as little unemployment in 
Canada as anywhere in the world 

The Germans spoke to the inter- 
who by now was enjoying 
“They want an 


preter 
herself immensely 
answer,”’ she said. ““They cannot under 
stand why you disagree.” 

Eleanor suggested that we compro- 
mise by saying that there was some 
unemployment in seasonal occupations 
like lumbering and construction, and 
1] agreed to that. A German wanted 
to know if Canadians didn’t speak 
French, and one of the girls answered 

“We are sorry that there are no 
French Canadians in our delegation 

some of them wanted to come, but 
the authorities in Quebec threatened 
that if they did, they would lose their 
iobs 

All in all, the “‘peace and friendship” 
session with the German youth was not 
a success, at our table at any rate 

That afternoon we gathered in an 
auditorium behind our residence to 
rel.earse our program of Canadian 
culture It was to be presented 
seven times in the next ten days at 
theatres all over Bucharest Olga, a 
talented little brunette dancer from 
‘Toronto, tried to teach a group of us 
a dance. She finally gave up on me 
When I told her I danced like a horse 
she did not disagree 

| was demoted to the singing group, 
under Fanny Gruber, a large bespec 
tacled girl from Toronto. We worked 
away on © Canada, including a verse 
in French. Following this was a dreary 
song about peace, entitled Last Night 
I Had the Strangest Dream. The 
theme was someone dreaming that the 
leaders of all nations drew up a peace 
declaration, then everybody threw 
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Kix-It Yourself 
and Save Money 


“MR, FIX-IT’ BOOK MAKES IT 
EASY TO DO YOUR OWN REPAIRS 


This big 508-page book explaias 
how to do hundreds of home repairs 
and improvements. Yes! This 
makes it 


easy for you to repair, improve 


wonderful ency¢ lopedia 


or modernize your home, It tells 
you what tools to use and. what 
steps to follow to do the job quickly 
and right. You simply look up the 
job in the big index and then turn 
to the section which gives you 
charts. illustrations. diagrams and 
step-by-step directions that make 
sure that you cannot go wrone. 


IT TELLS YOU HOW TO: 


e Repair electric appliances 

@e Cure leaky basements 

e Install doors 

Stop squeaky floors 

Rewire your home 

e Motorize your lawn 

e Do your own plumbing repairs 


e Hang wallpape: 


Making furniture. 


saving kitchens, upholstering, paint- 


designing step- 


ing. and gardening are all easy to 
do with the help of this book. 


The Mr. Fix-lt Book gives you hundreds of 
easy short-cuts thot add to your comfort 
and increase the value of your home. 
Just one of these helpful features will 
save you the full value of this book. 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY 


$3.98 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


if you ere not entirely satisfied with 
your copy of the Fix-it 
return it to us within 5 doys prepaid 
and in good condition and we'll re- 
fund your money in full 


only 


Heme Book Service 
‘10 Dundas Street W 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Please rush me copir of the 
MR. FIX-IT BOOK at $3.98 a copy postpaid 
Name 

Add 

P 


BOOK WITH CARE 


From Home Book Service 
210 Dundas Street W.. 
TORONTO % ONTARIO 


Province 
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down their weapons and stamped on 


them. The sentiment was excellent, 
but the melody was awful. Next we 
rehearsed Red River Valley and a 
mournful Indian ballad, My Bark 
Canoe. [ could visualize our audi- 
ence long since asleep, but worse was 
yet to come--the “progressive”’ songs. 
One, Oh Lovely Land, was a dirge-like 
lament that “though the rich have 
ravished you (Canada) we swear to 
make this dream come true.” 

For part of the program we were 
given the services of a first-rate Ru- 
manian symphony orchestra. They 
were given the score of a composition 
by a Canadian whose name I never 
did learn. It was a disjointed ‘“‘medern’ 
composition full of discords, awkward 
phrases and little meaningless trills on 
the flutes. The conductor and his 
musicians wore expressions of great 
distress as they ran through their 
rehearsal of “representative Canadian 
music.” 

There developed an increasing ex- 
citement among the Canadian dele- 
gates over something that had nothing 
to do with the festival. The Canadian 
general election was imminent, and | 
had to listen to discussions on the rising 
significance of the Labor-Progressive 
Party in Canada. For the first time 
the party was running one hundred 
candidates, and expected to win several 
seats. “Watch the LPP,” the delegates 
kept telling me. 

At breakfast on the morning after 
the election our interpreter came into 
our dormitory. He said a Rumanian 
paper had an item about the Canadian 
election. “How did the LPP do?” 
someone asked. 

“LPP?” pondered the interpreter 
“It won twenty-three seats.” 

There were deafening cheers. ‘“‘What 
about the CCF?” some moderate left- 
winger wanted to know. 

The interpreter looked confused. 
“Cor LPP,’ he turned the ini- 
tials over in his memory, then smiled 
brightly. “‘It was the CCF that won 


the twenty-three seats ” ‘There 
was a long, deafening silence. 
There was another event which 


disturbed the delegates. Two more 
Canadians turned up. They were 
Charles Taylor and John Hallward, 
non-Communists from Montreal. They 
had come from Istanbul, Turkey, by 
way of Bulgaria and had made their 
arrangements through the British dele- 
gation and the Canadian group had not 
been informed. Taylor was a Rhodes 


Scholar studying at Oxford. I knew 
him by reputation—he is regarded in 
university circles as a_ resourceful, 


quick-witted student leader who had 
done an excellent job of holding up the 
Western viewpoint at various inter- 
national student gatherings. 

He was on his way to Warsaw to 
act as official observer for the National 


_ Federation of Canadian University Stu- 


dents at the International Union of 
Students’ congress. He had grown a 
huge ‘beard, which lent him a Biblical 
appearance. John Hallward was also 
studying at Oxford, and both were 
seasoned travelers on the Continent 
Taylor and Hallward were assigned a 
separate room, and I moved in with 
them. I explained to them why I had 
undertaken this trip, and that I had 
already interviewed a number of Ru- 
manians. They were interested in much 
the same program, and we agreed to 
pool information and to team up in 
interviews 

So far, we had seen no Russian 
delegates But finally we were told 
that the Canadians were to meet a 
group of Russians at the same mansion 
where we had met the Germans. ‘In 
the garden Taylor, Hallward and I| sat 
with a tall blond Russian boy named 
Nikolai and a pretty girl violinist from 


ANGLER’S ANGLE 


After walking the aisle with a fisherman type 
A woman should show no surprise 

When she finds that the gaze she had thought was for her 
Is a faraway lake in his eyes. 


the Moscow Academy named Maria. 
Nikolai spoke good English and acted 
as our interpreter. 

Charlie Taylor, whose approach can 
be decidedly forthright, asked Nikolai 
how it was that if Russia was eager 
for peace and friendship the Soviet 
satire magazine Krokadile was permit- 
ted to publish savagely anti-American 
cartoons. I knew what he meant. A 
few days before in that same building 
I had seen a copy of Krokadile with 
a cover cartoon showing a pair of hands 
packing an American food package for 
East Berlin. The top layer contained 
eggs, cigarettes and biscuits, but in the 
bottom layer were Nazi saboteurs 
carrying hand grenades and Napalm 
bombs. 

When Charlie’s question was trans- 
lated to the Russian boy | thought he 
was going to choke with surprise at 
being addressed so bluntly by a dele- 
gate to the festival. I poured him a 
glass of red wine to help him with his 
answer. He replied in an offended tone 
that Krokadile was a clever satire 
magazine which pointed out the in- 
efficiencies in Soviet government offices. 
Charlie mentioned the cartoons of a 
year before during the germ-warfare 
charges, cartoons that had represented 
Americans as beasts. 


“Inside Beria”’ 


At this Nikolai lost his temper. 
“How else can you treat a nation 
that uses such barbaric and inhuman 
methods against the innocent Chi- 
nese?’’ he demanded heatedly. Ruth, 
the member of the Canadian dele- 
gation with whom I had been at cross 
purposes the last time we were in this 
building, overheard the discussion and 
rushed over. Her eyes, no longer 
patient, blazed at Charlie. ‘‘Is this the 
way to build peace and friendship?’ 
she shrilled at him. Charlie looked 
nonplussed at this unexpected attack, 
and Nikolai seemed grateful for the 
support. Further discussion was cut 
short by the beginning of a program 
of Russian culture. 

Another girl from the Canadian 
delegation came over with important 
news. “A Russian delegate has just 
given me the inside story of the Beria 
case,”’ she said excitedly. ‘“‘What hap- 
pened was that to carry out his plot 
against the Soviet regime he ordered 
thousands of farmers in the south to 
plant cotton instead of wheat,’’ she 
said breathlessly “The result was 
naturally a horrible failure and many 
farmers starved to death. Thousands 
of letters poured in from all over Russia 
denouncing this act of sabotage. An 
investigation was started and Beria 
was unmasked It took thirty years 
but they finally got him.” The story 
seemed to restore Charlie’s good humor 
“Yes, it took a long time,” 
with a grin 

The Canadian delegation also met 
with representatives of China, North 
Korea, Hungary and Rumania, but 
these gatherings were without incident 

a formal mass introduction, exchange 
of gifts, some platitudinous mutual 
expressions of goodwill, and the “‘hour 
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of fellowship’? would end in a_ buffet 
lunch. 

At the end of the second week the 
festival concluded with another huge 
demonstration. The next day the 
Canadian delegation gathered to draw 
up an official statement to be issued 
to the press in Canada. Everyone 
agreed on the first three paragraphs, 
which factually outlined our activities, 
including the shows we had performed 
and the concerts we had seen. ‘The 
fourth paragraph declared that the 
festival had been a terrific success and 
had promoted peace and friendship by 
bringing people of all nations together 

Charlie Taylor said he thought there 
should be a mild reservation in the last 
paragraph—that although the oppor- 
tunity for personal contact was poten- 
tially beneficial, the good effect would 
have been increased if there had been 
more frank discussion and the presen 
tation of important points of view 
which were hitherto little heard. 

This caused great distress among a 
majority of the delegates. One of them 
objected: ‘‘The big papers will make 
it appear that the Canadian delegation 
had some doubts as to the success of 
the festival."” Someone else suggested 
that the “progressive’’ papers could 
leave the reservation out. In the end, 
Charlie's suggestion was rejected. The 
report was approved with three “nay” 
votes. John, Charlie and I found it 
unacceptable. 

The festival ended, but our passports 
were still tied up somewhere in the 
midst of the slow-moving Communist 
bureaucracy. Our contacts told us that 
the Rumanian officials were anxious to 
get all foreigners out of the city by 
August 22, since on the following day 
there was to be a gigantic parade of 
military and workers to celebrate the 
liberation of the city by the Russians 
in 1944. Many of the Canadian dele- 
gates were whisked off to a holiday 
camp to await their passports and be 
spared the sight of a display of mili- 
tarism. But Charles, John, myself and 
a few other delegates were going on 
to Poland, and waited in Bucharest 

Already the appearance of the city 
had changed. The flags of the Western 
nations disappeared overnight and big 
red stars went up on all public build- 
ings. Now Soviet and Rumanian flags 
hung from every window, gigantic 
posters of Soviet and Rumanian lead- 
ers appeared everywhere, with lettering 
proclaiming the solidarity of Soviet 
Rumanian friendship. 

On the day of the parade John 
Hallward and I watched as waves of 
goose-stepping infantrymen marched 
by, followed by squads of sailors and 
airmen, then cavalrymen on beautiful 
horses. Next came the rumble of tanks 
then guns of all sizes drawn by trucks 
and tractors. Overhead formations of 
M1Gs roared by 

The workers’ part of the parade 
followed. I have never seen such a 
mass of workers in my life. They came 
in torrents, divided into factory groups 
each carrying a fleat demonstrating its 
production, and huge posters with pic- 
tures of every leader of international 
Communism —including Tim Buck. 

John and I slipped into the parade 
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Group lead- 
ers wearing armbands were organizing 
cheers of “traiasca (long live) Gheor- 


Nobody tried to stop us. 


We joined in with “‘trai- 
The effect on the 
They 
After 


ghiu-Dej!”’ 
asca Eisenh« wer!”’ 
marchers near us was amusing. 
could hardly believe their ears. 
several blocks | 
the parade. Two soldiers and a civilian 
wearing an armband closed ranks on 
me and pushed me back into the street. 
crying ‘“‘tovarisch, tovarisch.”’ 

A little farther on | again made for 


the sidewalk. Again I was pushed 
back. | yelled at the soldiers in 
English and they let me_ through, 
looking rather sheepish for having 


treated a foreigner in this manner. 

The day after the parade our pass- 
ports were at last returned, with 
Hungarian, Czech and Polish visas. 
Our train was to leave that night for 
Warsaw. 

After the hectic weeks in Bucharest, 
the Warsaw conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Students was tame 
and businesslike. The were 
held outside the city, at the Academy 
of Physical Education, a large group 
of modern buildings forming a square. 
About a thousand students had 
sembled from seventy-seven nations. 
We listened for two hours to the report 
of the executive committee read by 
Giovanni Berlinguer, the Italian gen- 
eral secretary of the International Union 
of Students. I listened with very 
moderate interest until, under the 
heading of ““The Right to Education, 
Untroubled Studies and an Ensured 
Future,’ I heard the name of Canada. 
Mr. Berlinguer was citing Canada as 
an example of Student Action: 

“Canadian students used a spectacu- 
lar campaign to protest against the rise 
in Montreal tram fares last year. Four 
thousand, five hundred of them 
marched through the streets with ban- 
ners threatening to boycott the trams. 
The National Federation of Canadian 
University Students supported the 
students’ representations to the City 
Transportation Commission.” 

Good old Montreal streetcars, I 
thought nostalgically. They had made 
the grade at an international conference 
representing seventy-seven nations. | 
thought the committee had missed a 
bet, though, in failing to note an even 
more spectacular aspect of the Mont- 
real “‘student action’’—the plan of 
numerous students boarding street- 
cars and all tendering five-dollar bills 
for the conductors to change. 


Sessions 
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Stalin's Books Useful 


Warsaw was a city of vivid impres 
sions: The most bombed city | had ever 
seen—-and I had been in most of the 
German “saturation raid” targets. The 
tragic Ghetto near the centre of the 
city was still acre upon acre of weped- 
grown rubble. The bookstores with 
vast offerings of Stalin’s works at 
subsidized prices: I paid eighty cents 
for a London Times, but a thick volume 
by Stalin on The Problems of Leninism 
could be had for fifty cents. A foreign 
diplomat I met told me: “I’m thinking 
of heating my house this winter with 
books by Stalin-—-pound for pound 
they’re cheaper than coal tn Warsaw.” 

Vladis, our guide and interpreter, 
was a resourceful man, a former Polish 
officer who had spent six years in a 
Nazi prison camp, where he learned 
English from captured British officers. 


On our own initiative, we went to 
a “grey market” in a vacant lot 
where Nestle’s cocoa was on sale at 


twenty dollars for a pound tin, nylons 
were thirty dollars a pair, and sugar 
sold for a dollar and seventy-five 
cents a pound. Later we went to 
see the carefully preserved buildings of 
the Nazis’ notorious Auschwitz Prison 
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Camp, where four million victims were 
said to have perished in gas ovens 

It was Vladis, too, who doled out our 
allowance of spending money—three 
dollars and fifty cents a day each. | 
thought this was very generous of the 
Poles, since in addition they were 
providing transportation—train, bus, 
taxi and tram-—feeding us, lodging us 
in a comfortable students’ residence, 
and giving us free laundry and opera 
and theatre tickets. 

There was one man I wanted to meet 
in Warsaw. He was Professor Leopold 
Infeld, one-time professor of physics 
at the University of Toronto. Infeld 
had left Poland before the rise of Hitler 
He had taught at Princeton’s School 
of Advanced Studies and had collabo- 
rated on a book about relativity with 
the great Einstein himself. He had 
been at the University of Toronto for 
several years when, in the late ‘forties, 
he decided to return to Poland. This 
decision created a sensation at Varsity. 


As I recall, Infeld said he was not a 
Communist —in fact not even sympa- 
thetic toward Communism. He had, 


however, been asked to reorganize the 
Polish university system, and he could 
not pass up this opportunity to serve 
his native land. I wanted to find out 
how he thought and fared five years 
later. 


He Wasn't Subdued 


Viadis willingly agreed to 
the interview. Then he reported that 
Infeld had been taken seriously ill with 
a gastro-intestinal illness and had gone 
to a in South Poland A few 
days later I passed a large building 
housing the Academy of Science I 
entered and asked a functionary if that 


arrange 


spa 


was where Dr. Infeld was in charge. 
He nodded, but said that Infeld was 
away at an important scientific con- 
ference in Vienna. I! never did learn 
the truth about the former Toronto 
professor. 

One evening the Canadian dele- 
gation attended a reception at the 
Canadian Legation and then had to 


hurry on to a reception given for dele- 
gates by the Polish government The 
chargé d’affaires for Yugoslavia, who 
was at the Canadian reception, offered 
to drive us over to the palace of the 
presidium where the Polish party was 
being held. He was a very young man 
in a job which I| imagined was very 
uncomfortable. But he was certainly 
not meek or subdued. When one used 
the term ““Communist”’ in referring to 
the Poles he quite offended. 
“Only the Yugoslavs are Communists,” 
he said. ‘““The Russians, Poles and 
other nations Mm their group are 
Cominformists.” 

We asked him how he got along with 
the Poles. He replied bluntly that they 
were always trying to frame him. “One 
man came to the Embassy and offered 
to sell me plans for a motorcycle fac- 
tory,”’ he related. “I suspected a plot 
which would result in my being accused 
of stealing ‘vital Polish blueprints,’ so I 
told him Yugoslavia wasn’t sufficiently 
industrialized to make cycles. Another 
time a student came in and said he 
had organized an underground move- 
ment and needed ten thousand dollars 
to finance it. We told him our dollar- 
making machine had broken down 

“The favorite trick of the Polish 
secret police is to send an agent to a 
diplomat’s home with the story that 
he is hiding from the police and would 
like to some secret documents 
for safekeeping. Invariably the secret 
police are waiting outside, ready to 
march in and nab the diplomat with 
the documents in his hand.” 

The reception at the presidium was 
most lavish. The refreshments can be 
covered by the statement that just 
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We Lose and Gain a Man 


the Porcupine fire on pages 20 
and 21 is the work of a new 
writer, and as new writers do not 
grow on trees these days we hasten 
to introduce him to you. His name 
is John Gray and this is the first 
article that he’s done for Maclean’s 
or for any other magazine. Gray’s 
name has been in the magazine once 
before, though. Last summer we 
published a_ fiction story of his 


T HE dramatic Flashback about 


Incoming Gray: Red hair, a liking 
for foreign parts, perhaps a_ novel. 


entitled The Centaur. It was his 
first published story. We confidently 
expect to have a good deal more fact 
and fiction under Gray’s byline in the 
years to come and in order to assure 
ourselves of this we have added him 
to our staff as an editorial assistant. 

Gray is a product of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto where he was 
briefly editor of the campus news- 
paper (but resigned because he was 
spending too much time being a 
student journalist and not enough 
time being a student). In addition 
he caused a minor flurry by resigning 
from his fraternity, Phi Delta Theta, 
because he objected to the general 
fraternity principle which discrimi- 
nates against Jews and Negroes. His 
fraternity brothers told him it was 
impossible to resign-—-once a frater- 
nity man, apparently, always a fra- 
ternity man--but Gray went ahead 
and resigned anyway. 

Gray has been to Europe four 
times, each time on the cheap. He 
bicyeled all across the Old World 
in the summer of 1947. Then in 
1951 he was an official University 


of Toronto observer at Interna- 
tional Student Service conferences 


in Sweden and Switzerland. The 
following year he was one of ten 
students who accompanied the late 
warden of Hart House, Nicholas 
Ignatieff, to help Finnish students 
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build a university. (Gray and some 
colleagues dug foundations for a giant 
steam bath, without which no Finn- 
ish campus is complete, apparently.) 
After he left university (he majored 
in philosophy but didn’t get around 
to graduating) Gray got married and 
took his wife to Spain for a year. 
We asked Gray what he did with 
his spare time and he told us that 
when anyone asks that question he 
always replies: ‘‘I’m writing a novel.” 
“This always brings an embar- 
rassed pause,” he says. “There is 
literally nothing anyone can say to 
a man who states baldly that he is 
writing a novel but ‘Oh’ or ‘How 
very nice for you.’ It is a very 
impressive statement. I first dis- 
covered this six years ago and have 
been writing a novel ever since.’”” We 
rather suspect he will produce one. 
Gray, incidentally, is married to 
Araby Lockhart, the stage and radio 
actress. He says he likes being mar- 
ried to an actress—-just don’t go 
around calling him Mr. Lockhart, 
that’s ail. 
Well, we were just congratulat- 
ing ourselves on acquiring Jack 


Outgoing Hutton: Less hair, a liking 
for hot sauces, a book of his own, 


Gray when in walked Eric Hut- 
ton, our copy editor, and gently 
broke the news that he was leaving 
us. Hutton, we learned, had just 
been appointed editor-in-chief of our 
sister magazine, Mayfair. This is 
wonderful for Hutton, but terrible 
for us. Hutton is one of those men 
who can do just about anything 
around a magazine (which probably 
explains why he’s going to be editor 
of Mayfair). His background is 
impressive: former associate editor 
of the Star Weekly, a former editor 
of Magazine Digest, a former editor 
of National Home Monthly. We are 
sorry to see him go, but wish him 
every success at his new job. * 


about every luxury in the line of food 
or drink was set out on table after 
table. Glasses in hand, and replenish- 
ment never far away, we wandered 
pleasantly through the palace. At a 
big table in a small room a slightly 
tipsy North Korean was toasting some 
Russians and Poles. They invited us 
heartily to join them. 

The North Korean, one of the 
Russians and some of the Poles could 
speak English. The North Korean 
proposed a toast to peace and friend- 
ship. Then everybody else had to 
propose the same toast-—-and each time 
our hosts insisted that our glasses be 
drained. The party became a bit 
blurred. Charlie proposed a toast to 
“Poland’s greatest musician, Chopin.” 
The Poles refused to drink. Not for 
any political reason, they explained, 
but it was not their custom to toast 
dead people. The Korean called for 
a “progressive song.”” ‘“‘We Canadians 
will sing our progressive songs,’’ Char- 
lie announced. We gave them the 
McGill song, the University of Toronto 
song, and ended with the Engineers’ 
song: ‘We are, we are, we are the 
engineers, We can, we can, demolish 
forty beers. Drink rum, drink rum, 
drink rum and follow us. We don’t 
give a damn for any damn man that 
don’t give a damn for us!” 

With this finale we departed with all 
the dignity we could muster. 

After the students’ conference, the 
Canadian delegates were invited to 
visit Cracow. John Hallward and | 
decided to go. Cracow turned out to 
be a city as different from Warsaw as 
it is possible to imagine. Warsaw, 
almost entirely destroyed during World 
War II, consists of buildings eight 
years old or less. Cracow has scarcely 
changed a stone in seven hundred years. 


Jail for Americans? 


We were taken to visit Wawel Castle, 
a many-towered pile atop a hill over- 
looking the Vistula River, which is 
Poland’s great public museum. The 
guide droned on about collections of 
King so-and-so and paintings of this 
school and the other. I was listening 
none too intently. Then we entered 
a series of empty rooms. What the 
guide said then woke me with a start: 
“In these rooms at one time were kept 
many of Poland’s greatest art treas- 
ures--tapestries of priceless value and 
paintings beyond price, armour of gold 
and precious stones, manuscripts and 
arms and objets d’art that were Poland’s 
heritage. These treasures were sent to 
Canada for safe keeping, and have 
never been returned.” 

In Cracow we met our first United 
States delegates. It was not surprising, 
I suppose, since there were thirty thou- 
sand foreigners in Bucharest, in War- 
saw a thousand, but in Cracow only 
fifty. And we all ate in the same 
dining room. There were five Ameri- 
cans. At first their manner seemed 
furtive, and they would give only their 
first names. Later when we got to 
know them better they told us that 
if their government found out they had 
traveled behind the Iron Curtain they 
might be sentenced to five years in jail. 
I doubted that, but it was their story. 
They were pleased with the arrange- 
ment which eliminated stamped visas 
from their passports. 

One of the Americans, by name 
Teddy, dubbed John Hallward and 
myself doubting Johns’ for our 


lack of enthusiasm over the Com- 
munist way of life. One day in the 
dining hall Teddy nudged me and 
pointed down the table. “See that 


North Korean student with the medal 
on his chest?”’ he asked. ‘During his 
vacation he flew for the North Korean 
air force. He’s only nineteen, but he 
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Then 
It was with 
considerable shock that I realized that 
“the enemy” Teddy referred to were 
his fellow Americans. 


shot down ten enemy planes. 
he went back to school.” 


Throughout our stay in Poland 
Charlie, John and I continued our 
plan of interviewing individuals on 


conditions. Before we separated we 
compared notes. In all, in Rumania 
and Poland, we had been able to inter- 
view at some length almost exactly one 
hundred men and women. Of these, 
ninety spoke against their govern- 
ments. Not all condemned every 
action and plan of their rulers-—many 
objected principally to the lack of 
freedoms— freedom of speech, of move- 
ment, of the restrictions imposed on 
a man’s running his own life and 
business in his own way. Many others 
were more concerned with the end 
products of Communism: shortage of 
food, of proper housing, of consumer 
goods. Most just didn’t like living 
under tetalitarianism. 

The most incongruous incident of my 
six weeks was an encounter with a 
spy —at any rate, with a man who told 
me he was a spy. He was leaning 
against a tree outside our Bucharest 
residence one morning when | came 
out, a tall thin man with thick curly 
hair. He winked at me, so I walked 
up to him and asked abruptly: “Do 
you speak English?”” He nodded. 

“Are you an interpreter with the 
festival?” I asked. ‘‘Not exactly,’’ he 
answered, “I am a spy.” 

I was, naturally, taken aback. The 
only answer I could think of was: “Oh, 
well, I've never met anyone who said 
he was a spy. Come to think of it, 
I’ve never met a spy.” 

We walked down the street and he 
explained the duties of a spy: 

“On a tram a French delegate will 
ask a tired workman if things are good 
with him. The worker, forgetting 
where he is, will mutter, ‘no, terrible.’ 
One of my jobs is to interrupt such 
a conversation and make the workman 
apologize for giving misleading infor- 
mation. What am I to do? The poor 
devil speaks only the truth. The 
authorities expect me to report such 
incidents and who the people are. This 
I cannot do, so I must fabricate my 
reports to make the committee think 
I am working efficiently.” 

He paused and looked behind him. 
“Even I have to be careful. There 
may be people watching me.” 

He told me he knew he could trust 
me because I had been identified to 
his festival committee as a “reaction- 
ary.”’ I asked him who had given that 
information. He said it was a member 
of the Canadian delegation. ‘“‘But do 
not tell your people I told you this,” 
he said. ‘Then they will tell the 
committee that I told you and I will 
be in trouble.” I decided that the 
whole chain of “telling” was too 
complicated, and assured him that I 
would not give him away. 

When the time came for our return 
to the West from Warsaw, our way 
lay through Czechoslovakia, the most 
prosperous looking of all the lands we 
had visited or passed through. At 
Cheb, near the West German border, 
the train was practically deserted. 
Only a handful of fortunate passen- 
gers who had the right to pass through 
the Iron Curtain stayed aboard. 

But we had a long wait at the 
border. Czech soldiers went system- 
atically through the empty cars. They 
prodded behind and under every seat 
with long, stiff pieces of sharpened wire. 
Only when they were sure that not a 
single poor devil had hidden his way 


into freedom did they let the train 
proceed. Slowly, slowly, the train 
crossed the frontier into the free 
world. * 
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Christianity—Changing, Changeless? 


My compliments to Fred Bodsworth 
for his searching article, Christianity 
Revival or Decline? (Dec. 15). In 
his reference to the ‘“‘march of science” 
Bodsworth restates some old truths, 
concepts which were laid down by 
Herbert Spencer as far back as 1862, 
when he envisaged a possible reconcil- 
iation between religion and science. | 
quote in part from his First Principles: 
In the devoutest faith as we com- 
monly see it, there lies a core of 
scepticism; and it is this scepticism 
which causes that dread of inquiry 
shown by Religion when face to face 
with Science. Obliged to abandon one 
by one the superstitions it once ten- 
aciously held, and daily finding other 
cherished beliefs more and more 
shaken, Religion secretly fears that 
all things may some day be explained; 
and thus itself betrays a lurking 
doubt whether that Incompre- 
nensible Cause of which it is con- 
scious, is reaily incomprehensible 


Maclean’s is to be congratulated for 
printing this frank article. It is the 
sort of thing that makes Maclean’s one 
of the continent's top-notch magazines. 

Harrison McElwaine, Brown’s Flats, 


N.B. 


When Bodsworth states that ‘“‘geolo- 
vists . . . set the age of the earth at 
two billion years, a far cry from the 
Bible’s six thousand,”’ he is guilty of 
jumping to conclusions. The creation 
described in the Bible is not the original 
creation of the earth, but a re-creation. 
Between the first and second verses of 
Genesis 1, there stands a gap in time 
of unknown length which would allow 
for the two billion year estimate of the 
geologists. —H. L. Reeds, Lindsay, Ont, 


@... Fred Bodsworth has rendered 
a considerable service both to the 
Christian churches in Canada and to 
our nation. I am confident the article 
will be both read and studied with 
interest and profit by many ministers 
of the United Church . . .-J. R. 
Mutchmor, MA, DD, secretary, Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service, 
United Church of Canada, Toronto. 


® Bodsworth’s opening paragraph 
seems to keynote an anti-Christian 
bias. For no Christian, even in name, 
would ever refer to Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord . . . as merely ‘‘a Jewish mystic 
and reformer’ and so give automatic 
offense to all who believe in His Name. 
The whole article is purposeless, and 
possibly may be disturbing to some 
of little faith, and it must give satis- 
faction to the Communist, evil men, 
and unbelievers in Christ ... Your 
mealy-mouthed editorial does not ex- 
cuse or clarify your action and I feel 
confident that it will lose you many 
friends .. . A. J. Reynolds, Toronto. 


@... The true nature of religion is 
not, as yet, anyway, explainable or 
provable by any known means. Mrs. 
Grace Ayerst, Montreal. 


March of Dimes 

I wish to call your attention to 
certain references to the Canadian 
March of Dimes made by Sidney 
Katz in his article, The Unholy Mess 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 


of Our Charity Appeals (Nov. 15) 

Katz states, “In one case, that of 
the ill-fated Canadian March of Dimes, 
it was revealed that of three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars collected in 
a campaign two hundred thousand dol- 
lars went for campaign expenses, ad- 
ministration and overhead.”” Actually 
in our 1953 campaigns by our provin- 
cial chapters across Canada the col- 
lections were $433,692.79 and campaign 
expenses were $38,374.20 which was 
less than nine percent of the amounts 
collected, 

| would appreciate your publishing 
this letter in fairness to our organi- 
zation and in the interest of keeping 
your readers accurately informed. 
Alex C. Solomon, national executive 
secretary, Canadizn March of Dimes, 
Montreal. 

In writing his article Katz was careful 
to distinguish betweeen the March of 
Dimes fiasco of 1950-52 and the infinitely 
betier record since the fund’s reorgani- 
zation Careless cutting by his fellow 
editors did an injustice both to Katz and 
lo the March of Dimes. 


A Gift for the Classroom 

This afternoon in my classroom 
at school | read A Gift for the Princess 
(Dec. 15) to the children. I wish you 
could have been peeping through the 
keyhole. It was delightful to see the 


shining eyes and open mouths of the 
children as they listened to another 
Mary Grannan story — teacher enjoyed 
it too. Hope the grown-ups learn from 
Little Crumb that they don’t have to 
spend a bag of golden coins to please 
a child.— Dorothy Loth, Barrie 


The Alien 

Have just finished W. O. Mitchell's 
The Alien (Sept. 15-Jan. 15). It was 
excellent! However, in printing the 
paragraph “two Mounties going to 
work with fists and boots on the boy 
for two hours, to leave him bruised and 
bleeding and unconscious,” you insult 


the intelligence of Canadians . . . who 
respect and are proud of the character 
of their police forces. Most other 


countries cannot boast of such 
Madge Grayson, Winnipeg. 


@ My sincere wishes that you will print 
more good serial stories like this one 
in the future. —H. J. Schuring, Victoria. 


@ In the course of this story | presume 
The Alien is going to do good work 
among the Indians, and I do trust he 
will not be teaching them the language 
Mitchell is making him use. Robert 
W. Goodrich, Weyburn, Sask. oe 
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< One bottle 
of 


a, is an ALE that isan ALE... 


mellow, tangy, zestful, satisfy ing 
If vou choose a man’s drink, 1.P.A.’s 
the brew for vou. Call for Labatt's* 
1.P.A. at vour favourite hotel or 
tavern. And for an extra treat lor 
vourself and vour friends—make 
sure vou have a case at home 

John Labatt Limited 


*The swing is DEFINITELY 
to Labatt’s 


By Ralph Edwards, Men's W 
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tie vour tie with a long knot. H you have round 
thick.-short windsor kuot If vou are 
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by we iring one for a few davs. Hf your wite on 
it is not for vou and go back to the tour-in-hand 
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otting of windsor knot Bow ties are 
depending m the pattern colour Knitte 
gradually becoming more poprilar 
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Special HALF PRICE Offer 
to Maclean's Readers 


Here’s one of the most amazing 
ofters ever to be made in Can- 
ada. This popular MODERN 
HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLO 
PEDIA, 


money-saving hints and 


jammed with ove 
regularly sold for $3.98 is 


available to Maclean's readers 
for the next 14 davs for 


$1.98 


POSTPAID 


MODERN HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLO.- 


PEDIA is regularly sold in book stores across Canada for $3.98 and 


This very 


popular 


we ourselves have sold thousands of copies at this price, We now 
have hich ld ake 

lve a tew copies left over which must be sold at once to make room 
for our new supplies. So for the next I4 days only we are making 


this amazing bargain offer at half the regular price. 


Ten million housewives have helped the nationally known Jessie 


Marie DeBoth to compile the largest collection of household hints 


ever to be published in one. bool This 300 page hook is based on 
home recipes, remedies and time and trouble savers which have been 
passed on to her over the last 15 vears. The MODERN HOUSE- 
HOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA will prove to be one of the most valu- 


able books in your home. 


This offer is good for only as long as present 
stocks last and our surplus is small. So don't be 
lisappointed—order your copy right now. {This 
enevclopedia is as necessary in the modern home 
as a cookbook 


Look at some of the features 


® How to make moving easy 
@ Tips on inside painting 
‘ @ Hlow to care tor house plants 
@ Tlow to move all types of stains, 
@® Hundreds of cooking tips 
And many more 


hints that will save you more 


than the cost of this book 


RUSH COUPON TODAY 


DO NOT DETACH LABEL FROM COUPON-—————- 


| 

| HOME BOOK SERVICE BOOK WITH CARE 

| 10 Dundas Street West 

tUSH epies of MODERN 710 Dundas Street West, | 

| HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA at $1.98 TORONTO 2, Ontario 

copy postpaid. If yt « pletel) P t full x e and idress be 

fied Y the bookis wil n prompt de | 

| 5 day ix good condition and postpaid | | 
fu refunc 

Name | Address 

Addi ess 
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N VANCOUVER police rushed 
to the scene when a report came 
in that a man had broken into a 
‘ar and was trying to steal it. The 


car was in a lane: a cruiser closed off 


one end, another the other. They 
waited. Nothing happened. The 
police moved in fearlessly and found 
the thief fumbling with the controls 
of the car. 

“What are you doing in that car?” 
they demanded. 

“I’m takin’ thish car to go home in 
but I can’t sheem to get it shtarted,”’ 
he muttered. 

One of the policemen decided to 
check on the car before they hauled 
the drunk away. He lifted the hood, 
and was greeted with a fine view of 
the ground. The car had no engine. 


A woman in Saskatoon had a new 
gas furnace installed but when she 
turned the thermostat up nothing 
happened. She went down to the 
basement, snapped on the light, and 
found the furnace blasting away. 
Puzzled, she went back upstairs but 
the deep freeze continued. Eventu- 
ally she called in the gas company. 
They discovered that the fitter had 
connected the furnace to the nearby 
basement light switch rather than to 
the thermostat. Every time she 
turned on the basement light to go 
down and have a look at the furnace 
it clicked on, and when she econom- 
ically shut the light off the furnace 
went off. 


When a fire broke out on HMCS 
Ontario at Esquimalt, B.C., local 
firemen answered the alarm. As a 
fireman rushed up one of the gang- 
planks he was stopped by a naval 
officer. ‘‘Excuse me,”’ he said, ‘‘but 
would you mind using the other 


SGASERWANTS ENTRANCE 
S IF YOU PLEASE / 


gangplank? This one is for officers 
only.”’ The startled fireman backed 
down, then raced up the other gang- 
plank. The small fire (in a broom 
locker) was extinguished without 


incident. 


A Quebec woman, filling out an 
accident report after denting the 
fender of a car while trying to park 
her own, blithely 
question, ““What could the operator 
of the other vehicle have done to 
avoid the accident?”’ Her reply was 
‘“‘He could have parked elsewhere.”’ 


answered the 


J 


A grocer in a northern Alberta 
town posted an eye-catching notice 
in his store headed, NEWS OF 
DELINQUENT DEBTORS. This 
was followed by a list of names, each 
carefully put into proper place under 
such appropriate headings as ‘“$25 to 
$50,”’ or “$75 to $100.”” In case any- 
one felt left out he added: TO BE 
CONTINUED. BE SURE TO 
WATCH FOR NEXT WEEK’S 
THRILLING EPISODE! 

eee 
A Toronto’ man complained to 


police that although he had not been 
hurt when his car crashed into a pole 


THAT? WHY 
A_TOURNIQUET/ 


veut 


two solicitous spectators insisted on 
applying first aid, pulled him out of 
the vehicle and twisted his arm to 
make him lie down on the cold pave- 
ment to receive their “‘treatment.”’ 


An alert traffic cop and a woman 
were observed moving toward a 
double - parked automobile in Vic- 
toria. The officer arrived just as 
the breathless woman triumphantly 
jumped into the car and grabbed the 
steering wheel. In her confusion 
however she had opened the wrong 
door and the constable found her 
in the steering position while leaning 
over from the back seat. He gallantly 
allowed her to climb into the front 
seat and drive off with a warning. 


A long distance telephone operator 
in Toronto was handling a call from 
California. 
the California operator was not sure 


As sometimes happens, 


she had a completed circuit and 
asked, ‘“‘Would you identify yourself, 
please.”” The Toronto girl, who had 
been on the job only a short time, re- 
plied: “Oh, you wouldn’t know me 
I’m new here. I only arrived from 
Scotland a few weeks ago.” 


A fussy thief who stole two prize 
bronze begonias out of a Vancouver 
garden returned the following night 
and exchanged them for two equally 
choice red ones. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned. Address Parade. c/o 


Maciean’s Magazine. 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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Experience its BIG CAR luxury...its 3-way smoother ride 


You'll find out that all lower-priced cars are NOT 
“just about the same” when you drive a 1954 Dodge. 


GET NO-SHIFT DRIVING 


WITH Hy -Drive 


Feel how the steadier, softer, more level Dodge ride takes 
you over any road in big-car luxury . . . how this 

finer, smoother Dodge hugs the highway and takes 

the curves in stride. Here’s big-car stability that makes 
long trips less tiring. 


Dodge offers the lowest priced 
and simplest no-shift driving you 
And if you’ve never driven a Dodge before, you’ll be 
amazed at the comfort of chair-high seating—which also 
allows you an unobstructed view of the road 

wonderfully safe all-round vision and the eager response 
of the famous dependable Dodge engine. 


Road-test the 1954 Dodge—-discover the difference 


; for yourself. x 
ADD FULL POWER STEERING FOR ; 


EFFORTLESS STEERING AND PARKING 


can obtain—you just shift into 
high and go. Here's a feature 
which will keep your car ‘‘young”’ 
for many years make it worth 


more at any time 


All dr ving becomes easier and safer 


ei hen you add Full Power Steerin 
f MAYFAIR - REGENT - CRUSADER 
NOw availabie on al! odge models 


at moderate cost 


f 


| 
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lature doesnt make 


the 


resilient rubber 


Today when you see the deep-glowing beauty and tread 
the soft resilience of colourful rubber tile flooring, you 

j may not be aware of a remarkable change that has given 
years of extra wear to rubber tile flooring. 

‘ For today, almost all rubber tile flooring produced in 

; Canada its made of Polysar Krylene—a rubber developed 
by Polymer to improve the qualities of wear resistance 

2, and beauty of rubber tile. 

3 _ Polymer makes many rubbers, each designed to offer 
qualities not obtainable from natural material. One is 
Polysar Butyl. Its remarkable air-holding quality is the 
reason why almost 100° of inner tubes in Canada are 


now Butyl tubes, 


o7 
/O 


ABOUT 5 


OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED 


Another ts Polysar latex. One type provides the base 
for the new rubber base paints. Another adds high bond- 
ing strength to a wide variety of adhesives used in 
Canadian industry. 

For almost every use, Polymer makes a Polysar rubber 
that, used alone or in combination with other rubbers, is 


adding new values to everyday products. 


Polymer Corporation Limited « Sarnia, Canada 


Registered trade mark 


IN CANADA TODAY IS POLYSAR 
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